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The Drought and Seed Quality 


A note of warning is sounded by your 
State Department of Agriculture through 
its seed testing laboratory pointing out 
that the drought of last summer is respon- 
sible for a shortage of seeds of many 
kinds. This is with particular reference 
to Clover and certain other farm seeds, 
although both the quantity and supply 
of vegetable seeds will suffer some in the 
current season. 

Professor Munn advises cau- 


The Home Gardener’ Magazine 


Founded in 1928, the Azalea Trail has 
crown into national prominence for tour- 
ists and last year, by actual check, 59,839 
people passed over the Trail. 

One of the charm spots is the Bel- 
lingrath gardens of Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Bellingrath in the south end of Mobile 
County, where thousands of Azalea bushes 
make a riot of color when they come into 
full bloom. In addition to Azaleas there 
are Camellias, Roses, other flowers and 
shrubbery. 


March, 1937 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company has _ been 
running in January and February and 
will continue as follows: WOR, Newark, 
March 1; WLS, Chicago, March 8; WJR, 
Detroit, Mareh 15; WHO, Des Moines, 
Mareh 15; WGY, Schenectady, March 
15; WTMJ, Milwaukee, Mareh 15; and 
WCCO, Minneapolis, Mareh 22. So far 
for the East. The Far West is being sup- 
plied by programs through the following 
stations: KFRC, San Francisco; KHJ, 
Los Angeles; KGB, San Diego; KDB, 

Santa Barbara; KEX, Portland; 





tion “against the practice of 
sending away to certain mail 
order seed houses for so-ealled 





NOW Spring Gets Under Way 


KJR, Seattle, and KGA, Spo- 
kane. These are 15-minute pro- 
grams on Sunday mornings 








‘bargain’ seeds which so often 
prove to be the most expensive 
in the end because of their real low value 
and weediness.” 

Seeds, after all, are about the cheapest 
things that go into the garden and it 
costs just as much in time, labor and 
space, to tend to poor stock as it does 
to good stock; so, be warned in time. Deal 
with seed houses of repute. As a matter 
of faet, seeds are an outstanding example 
where reliance must be placed on the 
“man behind the gun,” so to speak. You 
cannot tell anything about the variety 
and quality of the product the seed may 
vield by merely looking at it. You must 
put a good deal of trust and faith in the 
dealer. 


Mobile Azalea Trail 


Unper the auspices of the Mobile 
Azalea Trail Association, an organization 
sponsored and fostered by the Mobile 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, a seven- 
teen-mile flower trail over the streets of 
Mobile and suburbs is now in full swing. 
The Azaleas come into full bloom in Feb- 
ruary and continue through the greater 
part of March. Because of favorable 
weather conditions, the season is advanced 
this year. 
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A Railroad Garden Club 


ENncouraGeD by the success of the 
flower show held in Pennsylvania Station, 
in Philadelphia last fall, employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have organized the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club to 
promote, increase and strengthen interest 
in the culture of flowers. With head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, membership is 
open to any employe or member of his 
family on the entire Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system. Officers are W. A. Whit- 
taker, president; H. F. K. Galloway, see- 
retary. The club has a charter member- 
ship of over 500. 

The newly formed club will, however, 
work closely with the horticultural soci- 
eties in the states reached by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lines. Plans are being 
made for visitations by the club members 
to the numerous noted gardens, partic- 
ularly in the east, in cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


More Garden Radio Talks 


MORE AND MORE garden talks are being 
carried on the air. A comprehensive, 
nation-wide program, sponsored by the 


between 9 and 10 o’cloeck running 
during Mareh and April. The 
series will deal with flower culture, crop 
cultivation, starting plants indoors, ete. 

The Garden Club of the Air program 
sponsored by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New Jersey and the State Agricultural 
College is being continued over WOR on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and as commen- 
tators on the air say, “for details see your 
loeal newspaper.” 


Garden Week in Virginia 
AGAIN THE Garden Club of Virginia 


has arranged planned 
visiting the famous antebellum gardens as 


itineraries for 


well as the more modern gardens in Vir- 
ginia this spring. More than one hundred 
places are listed for this year’s week— 
April 26 to May 1. The proceeds and 
admission fees which are really nominal 
are devoted to the restoration of the 
gardens of the historie places of the state. 

Garden week in Virginia was estab- 
lished in 1924 through the incentive of Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler, President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Williams- 
burg, which place has been restored to 
its original, through the Rockefeller 
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Foundation. The trees at Monticello 
planted by Thomas Jefferson followed 
and then Kenmore, Stratford, Staunton, 
Wilton and other places have received 
attention. This restoration is the out- 
standing undertaking of the Garden Club 
of Virginia and indeed sets a fine ex- 
Readers of THe FLowrer GROWER 
wishing for further details ard exact 
itineraries should write to the Virginia 
Garden Week headquarters, Hotel Jeffer- 
son at Richmond. 

Intended tourists might read with 
advantage the two comprehensive books 
“Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia” 
sponsored by the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia, and “Historie Gardens of Virginia” 
sponsored by the James River Garden 
Club. These two books offer a compre- 
hensive survey of these interesting his- 
toric places. 


ample. 


Landscaped Rooftops 


Two acres of gardens high up in the 
air will again attract holiday visitors and 
tourists to New York in the Gardens of 
the Nations on the 11th floor roof of the 
RCA Building at Rockefeller Center. 
Also, this year, there will be added fea- 
tures of the formal gardens on the roofs 
of the British Empire Building, La 
Maison Francaise and on the Italian and 
International Buildings. This year, spe- 
cially conducted tours are organized dur- 
ing daylight, from May to November, 
every day, including Sundays. 

The vogue of penthouse and rooftop 
gardens has been greatly stimulated by 
what has been seen in the older Gardens 
of the Nations at Rockefeller Center. 
Landscaped roof gardens are striking a 
new high of popularity in many large 
cities and in New York, particularly. 


More Books to Come 
’ | HE gardener surely will not be want- 


ing for good guides and textbooks for 
the publishers have already published a 
good crop of interesting volumes but the 
list of fortheoming publications has 
many interesting titles. Friday-to-Monday 
Gardening by Margaret Goldsmith is a 
record of week end occupation in the out 
of town house. ... “the fun and the 
mistakes, the surprises, and the puzzles 
all mixed up.” (Whittlesey House). 
More of a handbook is The Gardener’s 
Second Year by Alfred Bates which is 
in the nature of a sequel to his earlier 
book and deals with soil preparation, 
design, propagation, coldframes, _ ete. 
(Longmans Green). Maemillan  an- 
nouneces for early publication An Artist’s 
Herball by Louise Mansfield whose draw- 
ings in recent herb books by other 
authors and elsewhere have been greatly 
admired; Helen M. Fox, whose herb book 
Miss Mansfield illustrated very appropri- 
ately, contributes an introduction; Daf- 
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fodils by F. F. Rockwell—a long prom- 
ised and we may say “long wanted” book 
on a subject that has jumped into first 
rank of popularity; and Design In Flower 
Arrangements by John Taylor Arms and 
Dorothy Noyes Arms. 

Appleton will shortly publish a volume 
on City Gardening by Margaret MeKenny 
in cooperation with E. L. D. Seymour. 
The Huntington Press has in preparation 
a de luxe edition of Southern Gardens by 
E. T. H. Shaffer. And for publication 
this month, Stokes offer The Plant Doctor, 
by Dr. Cynthia Westcott, a “how, why 
and when” manual of disease and insect 
control for your garden. The T. Y. 
Crowell Publishing Company has on its 
list As One Gardener to Another, by Lucy 
M. Ellis. 

Dr. Frank A. Waugh is publishing this 
month through Orange Judd Publishing 
Co., Guide to the Landscape written from 
the standpoint of the landscape architect 
but with a popular appeal. Particular 
stress is placed on ecology as a basie¢ prin- 
ciple for the proper choice of plant ma- 
terial. In The Garden of Gourds Dr. Ll. H. 
Bailey adds one more to his long list of 
valuable books through Maemillan. Dr. 
Bailey has enjoyed playing with Gourds 
all his life, has found great fun in them, 
and he imparts all this in his newest con- 
tribution, auspiciously illustrated. 


A New German Dahlia 


To Tue EpiTor: 

Appreciating the policy of THE 
FLowerR Grower to take advance notice 
of novelties, and especially in relation to 
the Dahlia, may I eall your attention to 
Wagschal’s Riese which may be ealled 
the outstanding German introduction of 
this season. It created a lot of favorable 
attention at the great Dresden Flower 
Show on the 2nd and 5th of September 
and won a certificate through the German 
Dahlia Society. Color, luminous salmon 
suffused with a delicate cinnamon and a 
light bluish sheen. Blooms, 11 to 12 
inches without disbudding. The plant 
starts blooming early and grows about 


il beg schal's 
Riese 





4 ft. high. The foliage is somewhat 
scarce, bright green. I felt that perhaps 
the American Dahlia enthusiasts would 
like to know something of what is hap- 
pening abroad. 

F, Wacscuat, (Germany) 


State Flowers 


peteraleghage een states have adopted 
more or less officially certain floral 

emblems. Often they are natives, but not 

always: 

eRe Goldenrod 

rare ....Forget-me-not 


Arkansas -Apple blossom 
Se eee Saguaro 
OS reer Golden Poppy 
Co.orado --Blue Columbine 
Connecticut ..........Mountain-laurel 
ee Peach 

Florida ..-Orange blossom 
rar Cherokee Rose 
RE Ge ss anew . Syringa 
NES rere ener ar Native Violet 
eee ee Zinnia 
er eer . Wild Rose 
TS eee . Sunflower 


Kentucky . Goldenflower 
Louisiana ...........Magnolia 
Ia ware, wk atelier Pine cone and tassel 
Maryland .. ....Black-eyed Susan 
Massachusetts ........ Trailing Arbutus 
DEICMAMRR 2c ccccccse Apple blossom 


Minnesota ‘ . Moccasin-flower 
So ae Hawthorn 
a eee ere Bitter-root 
NODFAGER ....... Goldenrod 
aera a are Sagebrush 


New Hampshire .. Purple Lilac 


New Jersey ...... .. Violet 

New York Neier ey Rose 

North Carolina ....... Oxeye Daisy 

North Dakota ...... Wild Rose 
Rr Red Carnation 
Lr scr Mistletoe 
errr Oregon-grape (Mahonia) 
hogs Inland ........+% Violet 

South Carolina.......Yellow jessamine 
Tennessee .+.+..+ Passion-flower 

TE ariacas Soca aie abu Bluebonnet (Lupine) 
Re re Sego-lily (Calochortus) 
Vermont ss tac es eae -Red Clover 
WOGRINSTOR ...c0c.c08 Red Clover 

West Virginia ........Rhododendron 
i ee Violet 


Wyoming ... ....Indian Paintbrush 


It’s Springtime in Natchez 


To clarify a confusion. There are two 
distinet organizations that invite you and 
will arrange for tours to this fine old 
Mississippi town’s gardens and _ houses. 
The Garden Club of Natchez with Mrs. 
Joseph F. Dixon, President, announces 
the Sixth Annual Pilgrimage—March 28 
to April 4. An earlier tour week—March 
14 to 21 is under the direction of the 
newly organized Pilgrimage Garden Club. 


Gourds and a School 


The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Garden Department will hold its 
Fifth Annual School of Horticulture at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Mareh 17, 
18 and 19. It is an intensive course—day 
and evening—and both men and women 
are invited to attend. “Gourd gardeners” 
will foregather in New York on the after- 
noon of March 17 at Rockefeller Centre. 
Who would have thought such a thing 
possible? Yet here it is! 
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1. R.M.S. Queen Mary; creamish pink 


2. Radiant Beauty; glowing crimson 


Looking At the Newest Roses 


E look for a sheaf of new Rose 

varieties to make their bow to the 

public eye as each season rolls 
around. And there is less likelihood as 
time goes on of there ever being any 
disappointment on this score. This is 
due largely to the fact that the produc- 
tion of new varieties by American raisers 
and introducers is not only a fact, but it 
is a keenly competitive sport. And you 
‘an pretty well depend upon it today that 
the Rose that is offered to you as a nov- 
elty has some distinetive individuality. 
That is in itself as far as a novelty intro- 
ducer ean go. No one ean tell until it 
has had universal trial just how a specified 
novelty will actually perform over the 
wide territory that these United States 
cover. 

However, in this respect a Rose differs 
from some other novelty introductions 
which may come and go within a short 
season or two—perhaps within a year— 
as is the case with Dahlias, for example. 
Roses to begin with have to be tested out 
by the raiser for some years before it 
is actually possible to put them ito 
quantity production and from the time 
that the novelty whether seedling or sport 
may be selected for further observation 
and until it makes its publie debut will 
be four, five or even six years. 

Those of us who have the opportunity 
from time to time of getting in closer 
contact with the souree of origin exper- 
ience several kinds of emotion during this 
period. A flower may have a great deal 
of intrinsie quality in the first impression. 
Now the flower itself may be perfectly 
good from an extremely critical stand- 
point and yet for some reason or other 
the variety may never be offered to the 
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The rose recaptures scented song 

When bees put golden sandals on. 

Fate cannot break the echoed sigh 

Of roses when they wilt and die. 

Deep in the mold the root that grows 

Gives passion to the budding rose, 

For when the listening hours of 
night 

Are silenced by the moon’s soft 
light 

This sovereign beauty waits to see 

The hidden truth in you and me. 

For roses sense the challenged cry 

Of wordless echoes from the eye. 

Our garden is a lonely place 

If roses do not fill some space. 


Hugh Findlay 











3. Golden Frills; yellow, of course 


By LEONARD BARRON 


public. Maybe it is too prone to black- 
spot or maybe it doesn’t exactly like the 
climatic environment in which it is sup- 
posed to grow; or maybe it doesn’t prop- 
agate properly; or maybe it is something 
else altogether. But the fact remains 
that owing to some limiting factor it 
just doesn’t come through. 

In the past—going back now quite a 
number of years of course—the American 
gardener was content to accept as his 
novelty Roses the varieties that were 
launched by European breeders and 
raisers. And indeed we owe a great deal 
—a fact that we must never lose sight 
of—to those old-world pioneers who have 
accomplished so much for the Rose in 
the past and on whose enthusiasm the 
Rose faney rode triumphantly to its wave 
of present popularity. But, be that as 
it may, in recent years home-made noy- 
elties have clamored very insistently for 
attention and they are winning a definite 
place for themselves—which is not meant 
to say by any means that good things 
do not yet come from the old-world—of 
Europe, England, Ireland, France, Spain, 
Germany and Holland—but that we are 
even also receiving acquisitions from the 
very new world of Australia. 

Trying out novelties might fairly be 
likened to a gamble. The introducer de- 
scribes with all the enthusiasm of an in- 
ventor the new thing that he offers you, 
stressing heavily some one or two factors 
on which he particularly bases that en- 
thusiasm. It may be color, or fragrance, 
or hardiness, floriferousness, or the com- 
bination of any two or three such factors. 
But whatever it is, we can take it frankly 
that it is an honest enthusiasm. He be- 
lieves emphatically in the intrinsie merit 
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. Crimson Glory; deep red 


. Will Rogers; crimson 


vl 


> 


Dickson’s Centennial; glowing crimson 


~ 


. Doubloons; large flowered yellow climber 


i) 


. Snowbank; a dwarf white 


N=) 


Apricot Glow; light amber 


~ <i 
he | 


of his goslings and he may be forgiven if 
But he 

He has given us a 
It is our affair as ex- 
gardeners to try out these 
novelties—these claimants for favor—in 
varying conditions and to the acid test 


he considers them to be swans. 
has done his duty. 
possible advanee. 

perimental 
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of application to particular locations, 
arriving at a conclusion as to the total 
intrinsic worth. It is not easy and we 
must forgive if at any particular period 
a given new claimant for acclaim doesn’t 
in the long run measure up to our indi- 
vidual standards of fancy. 

A few—really very few—of the Roses 
that we find firmly established in our 
gardens today are really old varieties. 
There is a glamour of novelty that al- 
ways leads us into fields of speculation, 
anyway. But, far beyond that, the fact 
remains that we do make progress. Roses 
today are far better in the summation of 
the desirable characteristics to make up 





















a good Rose than they were twenty or 
thirty years ago. And the present day 
popularity favorites, each one of which 
was introduced as a glamorous novelty 
in its day, had to submit to exactly the 
same kind of struggle for its place in the 
garden as any one of the Roses 
that are submitted to us this season. 

In the present enumeration of novelty 
introductions it may be said that many 
of these varieties have been under per- 
sonal observation in one way or another 
and in one place or another some of them 
for three or four years and others are 
presented on the word of the introducer. 
But each of all are just that, they are 
presented for their particular intrinsic 
characteristics. They are advances in 
some way or other on the hitherto ex- 
isting popular variety. As _ rosarians 
we feel that a lot of these are sure to 
find a permanent place in the garden. We 
may be wrong at any point when it comes 
to the acid test of time and trial; and, 


does 
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10. Nellie E. Hillock; deep 


rose to silvery pink 


12. Mme. Joseph Perraud; 
rich amber yellow 


lI é 


Zé 1l. Snowbird; a massive white 


\ 
\ 


\ 


13, Springtime; a dainty semi-single \_ 
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so, here they are—picked at random and 


just presented as they come without 
prejudice or favor: 
RurnH ALEXANDER which if was my 


good fortune to see originally in Seattle 
in possession of the raiser, Miss Rena EK. 
Wilber. It is a rampant climber and the 
color is indeed sufficiently arresting. To 
quote “the long pointed buds of cadmium 
orange topped peach red.” But its fra- 
eranee is as remarkable as its color. I 
have been fortunate to have this Rose in 
my own garden in the East and as these 
notes are written the plant looks good 
but yet the color outdoors is not as gor- 
eeous as I saw it in the West. On the 
other hand, grown under glass, its color 
and fragrance combined were enchanting. 
It is a eross of the Climber Dr. Van 
Fleet with the Tea Lady Roberts and 
Myra was then crossed with Pernetiana 
Rose Constance Casson. 

Another visitor from the West is 
Sweet Memorie (Hieatt) blooms of 
which it has been my good fortune to see 
in the East, but no plants; pomegranate 
red and deep spinel pink within. It 
would surely seem like something to look 
for. 

And then there is Victoria HARRING- 
TON which those who attended the Amer- 
ican Society’s meeting in Des 
Moines last summer will reeall for its large 
size, its deep vividly brilliant red and its 
fine fragrance. 


Rose 


Coming right to the East now, we 
eatech up with a whole raft of novelty 
There is Sianora, pictured in 
color on the cover of this issue of THE 
Flower Grower. Really a native of 
Sunny Italy and put into production— 
manufactured, if you like—in the East. 
Ii promises to be a particularly good 
florist’s Rose and has shown a good char- 
for itself in the garden; warm 
burnt sienna, tinged with mandarin. It 
is a tall growing plant with good foliage. 


Roses. 





acter 


Ecupst, a Rose by Dr. Nicolas and 
distributed by Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany has already won recognition. We 
spoke about it in the last month’s issue 
of THe FLower Grower and I have had 
it in my own garden for a year. I econ- 
sider it a good Rose; quite remarkable 
for its long bud, pure light creamy yel- 
low—streamlined—it has been ealled, be- 
sause of the way in which the long sepals 
grasp the golden petals, 

While we are in the yellow group, we 
have Doustoons by M. H. Horvath of 
Mentor, Ohio. It is called radiant yellow 
climber; but its yellow is not exactly pure. 
It is a kind of brownish amber yellowed. 
It is interesting as a prototype of a pos- 
sibly new group of popular Roses—large 
flowered cluster Climber earrying the 
“blood” of our native American wild 


prairie Rose—quite hardy for all practi- 
cal purposes over a large territory; with- 
stands droughts and should have given 
to its progeny some very sturdy character- 
istics. 


It is not claimed to be an entirely 
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remontant climber which, as a matter 
of fact, I think a good thing. The blooms 
are quite large, fairly double and with 
a slight tendeney to bloom through the 
summer. It grows vigorously. I have 
seen canes of 12 ft. in one year’s growth. 

SNOWBANK is a low bushy Polvantha, 
12 to 18 inches. The flowers, bush white 
with the faintest suspicion of some warm 
flush in them when fully open but 
definitely peachy tinted in the bud. There 
is really room for a whole lot of these 
dwarf large-flowered Polyanthas to be 
used for bedding plants for actual garden 
color where practical utility is to be con- 
sidered rather than the exhibition quality 
of an individual bloom, which is how 
we judge the great majority of the speci- 
men Roses; as for instance, WILL 
Rocers, a Hybrid Tea of California origin 
and being introduced in the East by 
Bobbink & Atkins, which makes its 
claim for honors for its black velvety 
crimson. Not so black a crimson as 
Nigrette but a better flower in every way 
—larger and the name that it carries is 
sufficient of itself to arrest attention of 
even the most casual garden visitor. 

Mme. Corisier, is a Hybrid Tea of the 
French raiser, Gaujard; also sponsored 
here by Bobbink & Atkins which is de- 
scribed by the originator as bright salmon 
has proved to be much more nearly the 
color of Los Angeles. It is a luscious, 
large petaled flower. 

Lambert of Germany is responsible for 
REICHSPRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG, a 
Climbing H. T., pink, with a slight sal- 
mon over-cast and quite fragrant. It is 
a type of Rose that we have not seen 
very much as of yet. Adaptable as a low 
Pillar or as a sprawling bush. 

Dickson’s CENTENNIAL, a direct im- 
portation from that master maker of 
Roses in Britain, contends strongly as 
the outstanding exhibition bloom in the 
deep black erimsons. It is a well formed 
bloom in the best exhibition manner. 

Equally appealing in form is Rapiantr 
Beauty which earries the form of its 
parent, Francis Scott Key, of which it 
is a sport and of which there was never 
a better formed flower of its type—large, 
well rounded, full petaled, beautifully re- 
flexed. It is a deep crimson without any 
blackish sheen. 


GLoaMiInG: I have seen for the last 
three or four years growing in large nur- 
sery rows in a great quantity. It has a 
large pointed bud of a peculiar cast of 
pink with a suspicion of orange in it 
and perhaps some salmon. It is a very 
beautiful flower and, better still, it is a 
good producer. A good Rose if you want 
some cut bloom for your table. 

Mane. JOSEPH PEeRRAUD, introduced from 
Europe by Dreer, has a color satisfaction 
that will surely thrill many. It is a real, 
golden yellow flushed with orange to- 
wards the base. Attempts really to 
deseribe this color have led to some amaz- 
ing word combinations. It is one of those 


things that you will just have to see to 
understand. Three years ago the judges 
at Lyons, in France, called it, “The most 
beautiful Rose in France.” Well, it is 
beautiful. 

Texas has very definitely made for itself 
a place in the world of Roses; not only 
in the fact of quantity production on a 
grand seale but because somehow or other 
it would seem that the conditions down 
there lead to peculiar variations of other- 
wise perfectly stable and standardized 
varieties. NELLIE E. HILiock, given us 
by that very observant and very critical 
Rose connoisseur, V. 8. Hillock, might be 
described as an intensified, glorified and 
magnified Golden Dawn. It is pearly pink 
and Rose laid on a gold base—an effect 
somewhat hard to be!ieve perhaps but I 
have seen the Rose growing in its native 
place in Texas. A_ beautiful, vigorous 
plant and producing large, showy blooms 
with an abundance of sturdy petals. 

From the same source is GLORIANA, a 
yellow seedling of that somewhat erudely 
colored CONDESA DE Sastraco and likely 
to be a contender in yellows. “Shaped 
like a Gardenia or a Camellia,” says the 
originator. 

And a third from Texas is IRELAND 
HAMPTON, an orange-pink blend in true 
Pernetiana character with the flaming 
luminosity that characterizes that group. 

And then there is Brack KwniGut, 
again as might be imagined, a contender 
in the dark, deep crimsons. Down South 
on hot nights it opens deep crimson but 
when the weather modifies somewhat it 
becomes a deeper garnet maroon. 

Conard-Pyle distributes two novelty 
Roses from Walter D. Brownell of Rhode 
Island who gave us that beautiful (when 
vou can get it) but nearly always tan- 
talizing Golden Climber, Apricor GLow 
and GOLDEN GLow, companion Climbers 
which add further opportunities in 
yellows. The former has the apricot 
tinge that characterizes Jacotte; whereas, 
the other is a yellow without any of the 
over-laying tints and shades. These in- 
troductions, however, are not exclusive. 

SNOWBIRD, introduced by Conard-Pyle, 
was raised at West Grove by R. Marion 
Hatton—a very floriferous white Hybrid 
Tea; buds pointed and in the bud there is 
a little suspicion of green tinting that 
we know so well in the popular Kaiserin. 
At the Portland Test Garden it is recorded 
as a distinetive white. 

There is also CHRISTOPHER STONE, in- 
troduced from England and it looks to 
be well worth extensive further trial. It 
is a vivid searlet with crimson shade and 
has already given a good account of itself 
in the South as elsewhere and correspond- 
ents advise me that it is a good, vigorous 
plant. 

Marcy, a Conard-Pyle introduction 
from France; brother of Dance of Joy; 
brilliant scarlet Polyantha which we can 
well do with in our gardens. Indeed it 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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OW, when winter and spring play 

hide and seek in our gardens, it 

is very necessary that we control 
our exuberant enthusiasm and desire to 
wake up the cold and lazy garden. A 
day of warm sunshine may be followed 
by a hard freeze—so be sure to “count 
ten” before removing winter mulches, for 
instance. 

Lighten these mulches gradually, in- 
stead; raising them on a fork so as to 
loosen the compact mass about the plants, 
thus allowing air to penetrate. Remove 
the coarser and heavier part of the cover- 
ing as the month advances until at last 
there remains only that lighter portion 
which can be later forked under and into 
the soil. 





PruNING of fruit trees can be attended 
to now, if it has not been done earlier, 
and the dormant spray may still be given 
with satisfactory results. 





STIR THE compost heap on sunny 
Mareh days when you are out in the 
garden looking for signs of spring. The 
more it is forked over, the better the con- 
dition of the compost. 





Ir you have not already done so, plant 
vegetable seeds. In the hotbed start 
Tomatoes, Egg-plants, Peppers and other 
tender sorts, while the coldframe wiil be 
suitable for Cabbage, Broccoli, and Brus- 
sels-sprouts. 
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Visit the rock garden on a warm March 
day after a freeze to make sure that the 
small perennial plants not been 
heaved out of the soil. Press in such 
heaved specimens by firming about the 
roots with the toes or fingers. 


have 





Mipp.e of this month is the time for 
planting Sweet Peas; and garden Peas, 
Radishes and Onions may go in at the 
same time. Trench at least six inches 
deep for Sweet Peas and cover the seeds 
about an inch deep after planting, cover- 
ing again and again as the sprouts appear 
until the trench is level with the ground. 


=) 


RHUBARB can now be brought to early 
maturity by covering with a “hot eap” 
or with a temporary frame. Dig the 
manure mulch into the asparagus bed late 
in March and give the bed a top dressing 
of plant food. 

BusH fruits such as _ Raspberries, 
Blackberries, ete., can be suceessfully 
planted in March; and established bushes 
should be pruned and freed of dead or 
half-dead canes before the growing season 
begins. 





Ow A SUNNY day with a fair breeze, 
quickly burn over the Iris plantings. See 
that the dead foliage is dry enough to 
flame quickly without smouldering. This 
burning of the tops destroys many eggs 
of the iris borer and prevents the spread 
of any lurking disease. 


DaHLia and CANnNA tubers ean come out 
of their hibernation late in Mareh to be 
watered and be given a gradual amount 
of light. Tuberous Begonias, if given 
bottom heat at this time will soon start 
and be ready for potting. 


THE lawn this month is ready for a 
treat of some plant food and the bare 
spots may be reseeded. Light rolling can 
be given while the ground is still some- 
what wet and soggy but it is better to 
wait until next month when the earth is 
drier for the use of the heavy roller. 
As soon as the first warm days come, the 
coarser and hardier weeds will begin to 
appear. Do not let these get a start. 
Take a weeder or a strong knife with you 
on every garden stroll anl get the roots 
as well as the tops. 


WHEN the ground becomes workable, 
flower beds can receive their first prepa- 
ration for summer planting. Fork them 
over well, incorporating in the soil an 
all-round complete plant food and plenty 
of well decayed compost. If any portions 
of the garden have been planted in a 
cover crop of rye, fork this under in 
working up the ground, just as you would 
do with compost. 

After the first forking over, keep after 
the young weeds which appear from week 
to week. Rake the ground every ten days 
or so to destroy them as they start. 
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Tus is almost the last eall for finding 
the egg clusters of the tent caterpillars 
which look like varnished swellings on 
branches and limbs of Apple, Cherry and 
Wild Cherry trees. Clip the infected 
branches from the trees to prevent the 
worms making nests. 

Fruir trees, hedges, dormant Roses, 
shrubs, evergreens and Grapes can be 
planted in March just as soon as the 
ground can be worked. “And when is 
the ground ready to be worked?” The 
answer is simple. Take up a handful of 
garden loam and squeeze it in the. fist. 
Then let it fall from the hand. If the 
earth remains in a soggy mass it is unfit 
for working; but if it erumbles apart, 
then you may safely begin working with 
the spade or fork. 


There will be unpleasant days during 
the month too, with snow perhaps, or 
bitter winds, low clouds and _ rain. 
Choose such times to slip your Gera- 
niums, Heliotropes, Christmas Cactus, 
fuchsias, ete. Plant the slips in moist 
sand until rooted when they are moved 
to pots containing a good potting mixture. 





ANOTHER rainy day ‘activity is trans- 
planting for the first time the larger seed- 


lings from the flats planted in February. 
When the true leaves of the tiny plants 
appear and the rows become crowded, 
it is best to transplant into other flats, 
giving space for a few weeks’ growth be- 
fore they are potted in late April or 
May. 


WELL along in the month, or as soon 
as new growth starts, divide and trans- 
plant Hardy Chrysanthemums. They will 
thrive better if given a new location. 
And remember that they are gross feed- 
ers and will gladly accept all the plant 
food they can get. 


OTHER perennials also can be divided 
and transplanted as soon as new growth 
appears, notably Phlox, Dianthus, Se- 
dums, Asters, Daylilies, Bergamot, ete. 


Harpy flower seeds ean go into a 
seed-bed or into their permanent garden 
positions in March. Among these are 
Poppies, Verbenas, Nasturtiums and 
Petunias. 


Roses need pruning now and each type 
is treated differently. Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be pruned as soon as the buds begin 
to swell, cutting to the ground all but 





half a dozen canes, and eutting back those 
that remain one-third to one-half their 
length. Hybrid Teas can be eut within 
a few inches of the ground leaving eanes 
evenly distributed. If each eut is made 
just above an outside eye, the new branch 
will grow outwards, leaving an open 
center to the plant. Ramblers need only 
have dead wood removed in spring; while 
the Rugosas, Polyanthas and China Roses 
require severe cutting back of old canes 
when the bushes become too thick. 

Dormant Rose bushes may ‘be planted 
in March, though potted specimens must 
remain indoors until April or May. Be- 
fore planting prepare the rosebed in 
accordance with instructions given in one 
of the recent reliable books on Roses. 
Set in the dormant specimens slightly 
deeper than the soil mark indicating their 
former growing position. The collar 
must be several inches below the surface. 

When dormant rosebushes are  pur- 
chased, be sure they come from a good 
nursery which packs them carefully so that 
the roots are prevented from drying out. 
After they come into your hands see that 
the roots remain moist up to the very 
minute of planting. After the bushes are 
in, prune them severely and water 
thoroughly. 

KstHer C. Grayson 


March in Southern Gardens 


RUNING the broad-leaved  ever- 
greens follows the spraying and 
feeding schedules. Many prune 


before spraying but the only gain is a 
distinet loss for it means a longer season 
of ragged and bare plants. Pruning in 
March when they are beginning to show 
new growth will mean that only a few 
weeks will pass before the new growth 
develops. 


LiaustruMs of all kinds need heavy 
pruning and are very ugly after this is 
done. The English Laurel (Laurocerasus 
oflicinalis) ean be eut back severely. 
Pittosporum tobira also. Viburnum tinus 
stands shearing well, but to save bloom 
and berries cut only as necessary. Pyra- 
eanthas can be shortened in and Elaeagnus 
needs heavy cutting. These pruning oper- 
ations should not be delayed. GARDENIAS, 
Osmanthus fragrans and ilicifolra with 
the Cleyeras grow so slowly they rarely 
need cutting back. Photinias, Eriobotryas, 
llicium anisatum,, and Quercus acuta grow 
large and need room, not pruning. Cut 
out dead wood only. 


NANDINAS sometimes grow bare and 


ugly at the roots. In this case eut at a 
joint about twelve inches above the 


ground and rary the height of the cut- 
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tings to insure symmetrical growth. They 
belong to the Barberry family and new 
leaves come out at each top joint left. 
In two years flowers and fruit will 
appear. If Nandinas are eut down to the 
ground two stems will come up where 
only one grew before but it will be three 
or four years -before they bloom again. 
Leave the berries undisturbed as they fall 
and seedlings will grow thickly under the 
parent plant. If this is done the new 
growth will cover the tall bare stems and 
the ultimate height of ten feet will give 
heavy shrubs from base to the full height. 
They are lrardy as far north as Virginia 
and grow in either sun or shade, in any 
kind of soil. 

Editor’s note: Nandina is much more 
hardy than is commonly believed. It grows 
well a good deal farther north than Vir- 
ginia; up into New York state, in facet. 
I have had it growing for years in my 
garden on the South Shore of Long 
Island. True, that section is really a bit 
out of character for its altitude but the 
plants endure considerable frost. It 
doesn’t grow so tall, however, as in the 
more favored southern climes. 





While these arpvoUS TASKS are being 
varried out you will look around your 
garden and enjoy the beauty of the white 





Florentine Iris carpeting the ground 
under the clouds of pink Crabapple 
blooms, see the long lines of Baby Blue- 
eyes, watch the unfolding of the Daffodils 
and walk from bed to bed finding in each 
a definite awakening of the mysteries of 
life and radiance there. Cydonias in full 
bloom, Forsythias golden, Pansies in vel- 
vety magnificence, Camellias still glowing, 
Phlox drummondi, perennial Candytuft, 
white as snow, Thrift blooming, Lilacs 
budding, trees clothed in the soft pano- 
ply of spring,—these are our March heri- 


tage. 


CONTINUE permanent plantings. The 
Cypresses like March setting. Cupressus 
arizonica, sempervirens pyramidalis and 
royali do well in the milder sections. 


Late blooming DECIDUOUS SHRUBS and 
trees may be planted until mid-April. 
Groups of Lagerstroemias, Vitex and 
Chilopsis linearis are good. Cassia corym- 
bosa gives fine yellow bloom in late fall. 
Puniea graratum, both flowering and 
fruiting kinds show tawny red-orange 
flowers in late spring. Sesbanias bloom 
all summer in the same tango shades and 
both are good companions of the Vitex in 
both blue and white. Buddliea davidi 
magnifica is the finest of these plants. 
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Growing Gladiolus for Exhibition 


NE of the 
exhibition 


first 


bloom is so to 


necessities for 
time 

your planting as to have the vari 
eties in bloom a 


the time needed, with 
the first blooms just opening a day before 
the show. Either by actual experimenta- 
tion or from published reports the days 
to bloom should be determined, and from 
these, the actual 
allowed each variety. 


growing days to be 
Mr. Ralph Baer- 
man, Rushford, Minn., has devised a slide 
rule with which it will be easy to find 
the day on which to plant a variety, given 
the number of days to bloom following 
planting. Where the latter information 
is lacking, one must approximate the day 
to plant from such statements as early, 
midseason, late, ete., which are given in 
many catalogs. 

Even in any given locality, seasonal 
variations will frequently cause variations 
in blooming dates as great as five days 
from the average. To compensate for 
this it is advisable to make at least two 
plantings of each variety, the first plant- 
ing five days in advance of the indicated 
planting date, and the second, ten days 
after the first. 

The ground should have been plowed 
or spaded in the fall, working into the 
soil at that liberal 
manure. Cow manure is 


time a dressing of 
preferred by 
the author, though sheep or horse manure 
will do, and let the turning of the soil 
remain rough through the winter. In the 
spring it is to be turned again, and finely 
broken up. Failing fall working of the 
soil, do the best you ean the first year 
with a spring work up in similar fashion. 

For best exhibition bloom, all varieties 
should be grown from #2 corms (bulbs), 
young stock. An older larger one may 
produce, if cut into three pieces, an 
eye and part of the root base to each 
piece, dipped into powdered sulphur and 
planted with young #3 bulbs on the first 
planting day recommended above. Such 
cut pieces and $3 bulbs require a longer 
growing period for bloom to develop. 
In lieu of using powdered sulphur, if 
all bulbs, including the eut pieces, are 
treated with a 2 per cent solution mer- 
eury bichloride or Semesan as directed 
on the package, healthier bulbs and better 
flowers will be had. 


Feeding When Planting 


At planting time such commercial fer- 
: tilizers as 3-8-5, 4-8-4, 5-10-5 or 
4-12-4, depending on the need of your 
soil, should be broadcast over the pre- 
pared plot of ground, just before plant- 
ing, at the rate of 1000 Ibs. an acre or 
a 200 foot square or for 50 by 50 ft. 
say 60 lbs. With good garden soil this 
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will generally be all the fertilizer neces 
sary to produce exhibition spikes. If 
hbroadeasting of the fertilizer is not econ- 
venient, place the fertilizer in the bottom 
of the trenches to receive the bulbs, 
evenly, and cover lightly with soil before 
setting out the bulbs. One may if con- 
of growth seem slow, make a 
second application of fertilizer about a 
month before the date of the show, using 
nitrate of, soda or some 


ditions 


other fertilizer 
with a high content of readily available 
nitrogen, with caution as to amount and 
caution not to get it on the foliage or 
stalks, so as not to burn same. 

Plant the bulbs at least six inches apart 
in double staggered rows, while with some 
of the very vigorous growing sorts up to 
12 inches apart would be advisable, and 
t to 6 inches deep, with the rows three 
feet apart for 
when worked by hand, 


horse cultivation, closer 





Gladiolus. Puritan (Baerman) 


Cultivation to keep down weed growth 
before it gains such headway and _ size 
as to rob the growing Gladiolus of nutri- 
ment, is essential from the time the bulbs 
have been planted until the spikes begin 
to show good development, after which 
hand pulling of weeds is advisable, as 
a cultivator is apt to eut feeding roots 
near the surface. Cultivation serves the 
added purpose of conserving moisture, 
as the latter is needed for the fertilizers 


to be effective. A garden with an irriga- 


tion system is additionally blessed. It 
has been found advantageous by Mr. 
Howard V. Wright of Edgewood, Md., 


to ridge up the soil on the rows a week 
or two before the spikes appear to give 
the plants additional support. To this 
gventleman credit must also go for working 
out a simple method for the control of 
thrips: 

“We find it necessary to assume that 
every Gladiolus garden is infested with 
thrips, and that exhibition spikes cannot 
be produced unless the plants are sprayed. 
I have used the 


sugar 


magnesium 
brown formula for 
and found it most satisfactory. 
Spraying should be started as soon as 
the plants are six inches high, and ap- 
plications made every week or ten days 
until the buds are ready to show color.” 


arsenate- 
several years 
have 


Essentials for suecess are a good soil, 
continual cultivation, with plenty of 
watering, deeply, with moderate feeding. 
Heavy feeding can and will give monster 
spikes, but you lose your bulbs the fol- 
lowing year from rot, 
soften the tissues. 


as this tends to 


Getting to the Show Room 


HERE are various ways to get the 
When cut- 
ting be sure to let four leaves remain -on 
each plant for the normal development 
of the new bulb for the following year. 
The rule for judges is to disqualify ex- 
hibits showing that the spikes were cut 
to the ground or nearly so. We have a 
way of telling! Cut the spike when the 
first few blooms are just half open, the 
amount of opening depending greatly on 
the variety, as some open quickly, while 
others are slow, and on the location of 


spikes to the show room. 


the show. If travel of a day or more is 
necessary, buds just showing slight open- 
ing should reach the show table in prime 
condition to be ready for judging, which 
usually follows the day after or the after- 
noon after staging same. Make notes on 
your failure or success in this matter, and 
be therefore ready to correct the faults 
another time. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Clematis for American Gardens 
and Where to Get Them. 


By J. E. SPINGARN, (New York) 


HE author of this article has 

valiantly championed Clematis in 
America for several years, and 
through his efforts as an enthusiastic 
amateur a public understanding of 
this delightful, colorful group of 
showy flowered vines has at last been 
awakened. A splendid example for 
other amateur plant collectors. 

—Editor 


OR the last few years I have been 
devoting much of my energy to 
America “Clematis-con- 

scious.” It has seemed to me a 
pity that American gardens should be 
devoid of this lovely clan which vies with 
the Rose as the most beautiful of all 
climbing plants. 


making 





Perhaps some readers know that this 
was not always the case. In the 1830’s 
and 1840’s gardeners in Boston and 
Philadelphia were already importing 
new Clematis species and varieties from 
England, and by 1890 an American 
nursery listed in a single catalogue 73 
varieties of the large-flowered hybrids. 
Sinee then fashion has changed, or diffi- 
culties in growing the plants have inter- 
vened, or Quarantine 37 has put an em- 
bargo on importations; but whatever the 
reason, few Clematis are seen in our 
gardens, and not so many as should be are 





sold by nurserymen. It is my ambition 
to change this situation, and to restore 
the Clematis to its rightful place in 
American gardens. 

Already a change for the better has 
taken place. During 1935 there were 
Clematis Classes in flower shows from 
Portland, Ore., to Westchester County, 
N. Y.; and the International Flower Show 
in New York had two classes last March. 
Perhaps Mr. Ernest Markham’s little book 
on Clematis, recently published by Serib- 
ners, may also help to attract the interest 
of gardeners once more. 


HAVE just spoken of difficulties in 

growing Clematis. It is true that 
some varieties are more fastidious than 
others, and that Clematis will grow easily 
in some soils and climates, and not so’ 
easily in others. Mr. Markham in his 
book constantly speaks of the ease with 
which they can be grown, and William 
Robinson in his foreword to the book calls 
Clematis “as hardy as the British Oak;” 
and certainly in their garden at Gravetye 
Manor, Sussex, the plants grow almost as 
easily as weeds. The soil of their garden 
is entirely lacking in lime, but a little lime 
is always added when planting. On the 
other hand, that incomparable plantsman, 
Mr. Montague Free, for whose knowledge 
and skill I have the liveliest admiration, 
finds it difficult to make them thrive in 
the acid soil of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. The addition of lime has helped, 
but not always very much, and in some 
eases not at all. This brings us to a 
difficult and controversial problem. 

Most Clematis appear to be lime-lovers; 
certainly 80 or more per cent of the wild 
species grow in limestone regions, inelud- 
ing all the species from which the large- 
flowered hybrids have been derived. But 
it is still an unsolved problem whether 
lime or the texture of the soil is the essen- 
tial element. Until this problem has been 
scientifically explored, and some sort of 
final answer given, I strongly advise all 
gardeners to add lime when planting 
Clematis. Gardeners who live in lime- 
stone regions certainly have less trouble 
with the plant than those whose soil is 
acid. 

But considering soil and 


even after 


The showy large white flowered Clematis 
henryi 
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Two of our own native Clematis; left, C. crispa found 
purple flowers. Right, C. texensis, another climber with showy nodding flowers 


drought and heat and disease, the real 
difficulty that most gardeners have in this 
country is in getting the plants they want, 
and perhaps I ean help most by telling 
where the plants can be obtained. The 
“PLANT Buyer’s INDEX” is a very useful 
compilation, but it is not at all depend- 
able in the case of Clematis; so I sug- 
gest that the novice begin with the species 
and marked with a _ double 
asterisk (**), and in this way a nice little 
collection ean be built up. 


The Large Flowered Kinds 

IRST, as to the large flowered hy- 

brids: More than 500 hybrids have 
been created by the skill of hybridists 
since C, jackmani was introduced over 
70 years ago, and about 200 of these are 
still offered by European nurserymen; 
but only six varieties are 
accessible in this country. I 
ally accessible, for as we shall see, a few 
others ean be obtained. These six 


varieties 


generally 


say gener- 


also 


are: jackmani** (purple), henryi** 
(enormous white), Ramona** (blue), 
Madame Edouard <Andre**  (reddish- 


purple), Madame Baron-Veillard (lilae- 
rose), and the double-flowered Duchess 
of Edinburgh (white). These varieties, 
in whole or in part, are obtainable in 
most large nurseries. But many nurser- 
ies offer only grafted plants, which in 
my opinion. (as well as in Mr. Markham’s 
and the late William Robinson’s) are in- 
ferior to plants on their own roots. I 
therefore suggest that you persuade your 
local nurseryman to obtain his plants 
from wholesale growers of Clematis, and 
who sell only to nurseries. Though they 
limit themselves at present to a few 
varieties, they are gradually extending 
the number; but they propagate the hy- 
brids on their own roots, and to me this 
seems a fairly important point. 

Two other varieties are also obtainable 
with relative ease, Gipsy Queen** (rich 
purple) and Ville de Lyon (dark pur- 
plish-red). If your local nurseryman 
does not have them, he can obtain them 
for you from a wholesale firm. Belle of 
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The pale golden yellow flowers of Cle- 
matis tangutica appear profusely in early 
summer 


The popular Japanese Clematis (C. pani- 
culata); late flowering 


from Virginia to Texas, a 





slender climber with 
of carmine or scarlet 


Woking** (double, soft silver-gray), 
lanuginosa candida (lovely white), law- 
soniana (rose-purple), lilacina floribunda 
(lilae-purple), Nelly Moser** (pale mauve 
red Prins Hendrik** 
(bluish-mauve), may be had, but here 
again we must take grafted plants. 


with bars), and 


It is a pity that some of the hybrids 
of our native C. texensis are not as yet 
available in this country. These include 
Countess of Onslow, Duchess of Albany, 
Duchess of York, Admiration, and Grace 
Darling, all of them trumpet-shaped, and 
all in various shades of erimson and pink. 
I understand that Duchess of York will 
soon be offered, and it should certainly 
be tried by all lovers of Clematis. 


Small and Medium Flowered 


\W E now small- and 


medium-flowered species, which are 


come to the 


less showy than the hybrids but have a 
charm of their own. In fact, while the 
novice usually will only at the 
large-flowered varieties, the expert is more 
than likely to prefer the smaller sorts. Of 
these C. 
and for sale in most nurseries. 
a convenient list of interesting species 


look 


paniculata is in most gardens 
Here is 


offered by various nurseries: 


C. apiifolia (white), C. crispa (pale- 
purple), C. ligusticifolia (white), 
C. montana rubens** (pink), C. mon- 
tana wilsoni (white), C. orientalis 
(yellow), C. paniculata** (white), C. 
serratifolia (yellow), C. tangutica** 
(yellow), C. texensis** (scarlet), C. 
viorna (purple), C. virginiana 
(white), C. veitchiana** (creamy, 
not quite hardy), C. vitalba (white), 
and C. viticella** (rosy-purple). 

C. scotti (bluish-violet), C. eri- 
ophora (purple), C. fremontii (lav- 
ender), C. crispa (lavender), C. 
pitcheri (purple, listed as C. simsi), 
the first three non-climbers. 

C. tangutica obtusiuscula (yellow) 


and C. montana undulata (white, 
flushed pink). 
C. douglasi (purplish) and C. 


columbiana (purplish), the first a 


(Continued on, Page 158) 
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H,—you ask me: What Dahlias are 
good? I ean tell you what Dahlias 
are best! 

These days Dahlias are so many, there 
are so many climates, and even judges’ 
personal susceptibility to color and form 
so influence judgment that no one, no 
two, no three men ean pick the best 
Dahlias of the whole United States. We 
need twenty, thirty people to _ pick 
Dahlias. I’ve ealled on forty. And every 
picker is a commercial grower of Dahlias, 
every one is an expert. 


EFORE I give you the list I shall 
tell you what these people are; so 
you will come to the list with a good 
appreciation of the _  rock-bottom-to- 
goodness honest value of my list. 

First of all, just as you and I, these 
commercial growers are looking for the 
good new. There is progress in the 
Dahlia and, while we look around for 
good ones, these experts search for the 
better new, under penalty that, if they 
fail to list the good new, customers of 
theirs will call them old fogy and buy 
from up-to-date competitors. These 
growers visit their competitors’ gardens. 
They go out into the fields and walk up 
the rows and down the rows, just as 
you and J, but with a more appraising 
eye, a more ruthless judgment. They 
know their Dahlias. And they pick for 





The Best Dahlias to Plant 
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their own next year’s growing from the 
fields; these experts pick choosily. 

And they go to the shows, but not as 
you and I, for while they do one thing 
we do, they do two things we do not do. 
They are exhibitors, using considerable 
space, 100, 200, 300 square feet, as they 
feel will most profitably set forth the 
value of their stock. To shows farther 
off they go officially, as judges. Knowing 
the points of the Dahlia they are in de- 
mand for the judging. And at every 
show they go to, as you and I, they walk 
around and see all the varieties exhibited 
and bring out old notebooks and jot down 
names. 

But, land alive, even seeing the gar- 
dens and the shows they miss many. They 
must read the Bulletin and they receive 
many eatalogs; they read and they order. 
The United States is a big land and 
many people are raising good Dahlias. 

So they plant and tend and they look 
with a eritical eye upon these they have 
bought. These, you see, are the other 
fellow’s originations; they are not his 
own pride. Each day they see all the 
Dahlias growing, in full sun, in wet and 
in dry, in hot and in cool, when leaf- 
hoppers descend as a plague and when 
the mosaic attacks. Which brings one 
former President of the American Dahlia 
Society to say in his catalog: “Our pol- 
icy of testing every variety in our trial 
garden, before listing in our eatalog, still 











the parks of London, England. 


And just by way of example this is how they grow Dahlias as border plants in 


(Victoria Embankment Gardens) 


holds good, and every year we discard 
many varieties, no matter how much they 
cost us, if they do not measure up to our 
standard.” While a Vice-President of 
the society says: “Nature’s law of the 
survival of the fittest is in full operation 
upon the Dahlia. Annually there are 
varieties that are introduced, and with 
us last but a year or two, three or four. 
These are the fallen stars of the Dahlia 
firmament.” 

The Dahlias of the list of this article 
are good, not as seen in a beautifully 
appointed room set in vases after being 
most carefully chosen out of a garden 
full of carefully grown Dahlias, but sur- 
vive out of forty gardens full of growing 
living plants subject to all of nature’s 
attacks and earesses. Growers have 
watched all these the summer long, they 
know the vigor of each, its foliage, its 
resistance to insects, its freedom from 
mosaic, the strength of its stems and its 








List- 
Name Color ings 
Ball 
|e yee eee 5 
Clara Clemens....... Brownish red. . . 5 
Gold Medal.......... Sunflower yellow... 5 
Mary Helen........... Deep yellow. . 9 
Maude Adams....... Snow white overlaid 
ee 
Silva Quarta......... Deep lavender. . 5 
Miniature 
Baby Royal.......... Salmon pink.... 23 
Bishop of Llandaff... . Crimson-scarlet. . 13 
OS eer Deep lavender... 6 
a Bright orange...... 6 
Ee re Buff and violet rose. 5 
Tre White..... 15 
Elizabeth Pape....... Bright rose pink. 11 
A a nie kata oe er 12 
OS ree Bronzy yellow. . 6 
Garden Love......... Carmine pink...... 5 
aa Old rose......... . 13 
Se Apricot buff... .. a 
Lady Mary Hope..... re 7 
Little Jewel.......... Se 21 
Little Lowle.......... Light pink...... 8 
ee re . 6 
Peytie Conway....... Violet rose....... rg 
Pane POM... 5. cases See 10 
Red-head............ Scarlet orange... 13 
Sere Shrimp pink... 10 
Sanhican’s Sweetheart. Pale apricot... . 9 
MMT Por cocci ropaitig eae | ee 7 
Orchid 
ee Crimson maroon 5 
BUUICIOUD. . . 22.605. Lemon yellow. 6 
Se eee White...... 5 
Pompon 
ree Bronze and apricot. 20 
eres Pale lilac....... 18 
ee re Pale yellow..... 16 
Joo Fette......... White. me 20 
Little David. ..... Burnt orange...... 18 
Little Edith.......... Primrose tipped car- 
mine.... 17 
Yellow Gem.......... Yellow..... 23 
Single 
Smi Barillet...... Scarlet crimson..... 6 
Newport Wonder. Rose pink. . 8 
Scarlet Century. . Dearest... 5 ..... — 
| a ea ae ae 8 
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abundance or fewness of bloom and its 
; Catalog center. With this information they 
Type of Height of List- choose what they shall put in the catalog. 
Name Flower* Color Plant ings 
A™® here’s where I come in; for they 
Adirondack Sunset ee eee Ss Inf. Dec..... ae -_ to lemon Medi 19 list many Dahlias and out of the 
ae re Str. Cac..... Tips ae ana yel- ia many I’m going to make for you a list 
low center.......... Medium..... 15 of the choice of the choice. For I have 
Amelia Earhart............. Semi-Cac.... Apricot gold............. Short. ...... 29 the catalogs of forty growers—judges, 
American Triumph......... Inc. Cac..... Spectrumred............ Medium..... 16 — * Ae ary : 
America’s Sweetheart....... Inf. Dec..... Deep yellow............. Medium.... . 18 ni i of Ge Smariomn, of state and of 
Andrea Erieson............. + Fe ae rerrrer Medium... . . 20 oeal societies—not Just any eatalog I 
Saree For. Dec.... Bright yellow............ Medium. ... . 20 could get, but those issued by the top of 
eget TT iain a 9 er oan red. . See ag aa er eceee a the Dahlia growers. And I’ve listed out 
Yalifornia Idol............. nf. Dec . Light greenish yellow. .... jum..... 2 ie eee a sis ahli. me 
eS ee For. Dec.... Light rosolane purple..... Medium..... 22 of these catalogs every Dahlia each 
| ER eae For. Dec.... Center greenish yellow to grower offers and found that at least 
salmon pink........... Medium..... 20 fifteen of the forty experts agree upon 
sg _ z Carman........ oe ses _— aoe sane eset a. pie bo sixty-seven varieties. Some catalogs come 
epetey tene............. 9m, Bes..... marant pin Pcie ciaeah as Ott... 5... “iis = ik an = 
Dwight W. Morrow......... Inf. Dec..... Pomegranate purple...... Medium..... 15 from the East, some from the West, but 
Eagle Rock Fantasy........ Inf. Dec..... Mallow pink......... , ener 23 a considerable number come from that 
Edna Ferber............. . Semi-Cac.... Tips coral gh to center country which tries the Dahlia, the Cen- 
citron yellow........... Medium..... 21 tral States. Dahlias that sueceed there 
PG I sees eka elbve oe Fcr. Dec.... Spectrum red..... Medium..... 15 one anal ; ? ee - 
NE Raid sick ccsiic esa ou int, Dee... Tips scarlet to center lemon — fo 
Sh eres cc ee ee Medium..... 20 
Fort Monmouth............ Inf. Dec..... Pomegranate purple...... Tall...... 20 New a little about these Dahlias. Not 
Frau O. Bracht........ . Semi-Cac.... Light greenish yellow..... Medium..... 20 every originator sends his best 
Girl of Hillerest........ Se Pale lemon yellow........ Medium..... 17 Dahlia to the Tri: 1 Gr b. ‘Wier aussie 
Cc isiinciccs QC ss  BIIIOwheewsun sods cond Medium..... 17 ahha to the 1rial Grounds, ly grow- 
Golden Standard........... Str.Cac..... Pale lemon yellow........ Medium..... 17 ers do not send I do not know, for a 
Zs aa Wonder...... a _ tee ——_ —_ see seees on vess = Trial Grounds adverse verdict would save 
"See ... Inf. Dec..... Cadmium yellow....... ium..... 32 . ‘ Pe Cea 
Jean Trimbee.............. Semi-Cac.... Dahlia purple.......... . Medium..... 25 nine “ey nant rape a } 3 “on ” 
Jersey’s Beacon............. For. Dec.... Scarlet red.............. Medium..... 24 the Tr ial Grounds would enable him to 
Jersey’s Beauty........ For. Dec.... Spinel pink.............. oe ; 31 be practically sure he would succeed still 
> — Pere eee te _ “a ang Bacetinnereesaes* Ler nae ~4 further in introducing his new pride. 
Josephine G............ ... Semi-Cac.... ulite pink.......... ediim..... Sel 7 ‘ —* 
Kathleen Norris. ...... <6 BI ss BIG cv acrwenscss. Medium 30 The judging at the Trial Grounds an 
eer i) ss IIL os epeace Medium..... 17 severe. Several experts at several times 
Kay Francis...... ... Semi-Cac ... Light greenish yellow..... Medium.... 19 of the summer score the varieties for 
one es iolet Wonder... .. rn = ve tend _— eee — tenes 4 specific points on a definite score card. 
| RS ee ‘or. Dec.... Light salmon orange... ‘ See pales dbs elit RSPR Bar teak 
Kentucky Red......... "’ Jnf.Dec..... Scarlet red.............. Medium... 1g hey know the Dahlias now growing, 
Lady Moyra Ponsonby...... Inf. Dec..... Yellow............. Medium... 17 _ they are jealous of their own reputations 
Lord of Autumn............ Inf. Dec..... Greenish yellow.......... Medium..... 30 and for the Trial Grounds in marking 
Man O’ War a tien o Inf. Dee ee Nopal red. Sa eee ‘ Medium. 15 “eood” anv new variety. Thev are so 
Margaret E. Broomall Bol, Thes..... WEB... .....00..00d. — wep .. Patent exile hae: boinaiiinen Med ani en 
Mrs. Alfred B. Seal. . .. .. inf. Des..... Chatenay pink........... er. 18 ——- a ee ; cortege, Fea tn 
Mrs. George LeBoutillier. .. Inf. Dec..... Nopal red. .............. Medium..... 21 of ten receives a certificate. Yet these 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner...... For Dec..... Light mallow purple. ..... ae 20 varieties here listed, out of the forty-three 
Monmouth Champion —— ee eee Medium..... 27 of them sent to Trial Grounds, succeeded 
Murphy’s Masterpiece ee 27 practically ten to one in gaining the Cer- 
Myra Howard.............. Inf. Dec..... Ochraceous s buff. - Medium..... 19 tificate of Merit. We might say this list’s 
Omar Khayyam. ...... ea ) —S to orange tipped Tell 20 Dahlias are one hundred times as good 
ee re ceoecesecs — i = ” ? P reg it. 
Oriental Glory.............. Inf. Dec..... Cadmium orange......... . eee 16 iy the “run” of Dahlias sent to the Trial 
se i. os die ated nine Semi-Cac.... Salmon................ eee 24 Grounds. vie 
Be ... Semi-Cac.... Pale rose purple........ . Short....... 21 Every Dahlia on this list has won first 
Prince of Persia... .... <n Bee... BR OOR. ....2scss00.. Be adie 19 or many firsts. There is no known first 
Robert Emmet........ iat. Dee..... Gensietged............0+. Medium..... 16 prize won by Avalon, records are lost, 
Rockley Moon. rae a For. Dec. oe Yellow rrr see eT ee Pe Tall oo 15 but from here they ran g e to the 
Rose Walieh...........%. For. Dec.... Ochraceous orange........ Tall. ae 15 known seventy-three prizes won by Jane 
Buby TOye.....5.... . Inf. Dec..... Pomegranate purple... ... Medium..... 16 at Ta ld a 8 the list of the 
RG VOMOB...... 5.0% ... Semi-Cac.... Lemon chrome........... Medium 16 — — ee ee eee 
Sanhican’s Cameo.......... Inf. Dec..... Coral rose............... Medium..... 28 winnings of each individual variety, but 
See A ll ee, = =—- 35 Mr. Barron could not print it, for just 
Shahrazad............... — 2 | | ern . an 18 the list of the winnings of these Dahlias 
ee lll =) ener Sette... ..... 18 would be much longer than this whole 
Spotlight. ee eee x Inf. Dec ae Greenish yellow.......... Short.. 4 17 article. And in spite of the length of 
Star of Bethlehem. ce |. | Cea Seem. .....-. 16 the list of known winnings, if there is 
Sultan of Hillerest.......... For. Dec.... Lemon yellow............ a 17 » thine in which Dahlia records are 
The Commodore............ Inf. Dee..... Greenish yellow. ......... Medium..... 18 oe eee es wears taa ley 
The World.................. For. Dec.... Pansy purple. ...... .... Medium..... 15  imeomplete it is in the names of the vari- 
Thomas A. Edison ...... For. Dec.... Dahlia purple.......... — aeons 23 eties that win at the shows. For every 
Wenoka......... ae S —_ ~ nen Medium..... 15 one naming of the winning variety we 
White Wonder. . ee ee ee .. Medium..... 32 have five entries of the name of the per- 
son who showed the winning variety. The 
* Explanation of abbreviations: Inf.— informal; For.— formal; Inc.— incurved; Str.— straight; future of the Dahlia depends on the use 





Dec.— decorative; Cac.— cactus. In describing height, those varieties which exceed six feet are of good stock, and we should have more 
j marked tall; those from four and one-half to six feet are marked medium; those four feet and shorter Tecords. This list of this article is the 
are marked short. Most color names are in accordance with Ridgway’s “Color Standards and _— basis of the growing of that better stock 
Color Nomenclature.” (Continued on Page 164) 
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1. Corydalis densiflora (European) with 
pink flowers 


A Dozen 


VEN if it be no larger than a tea- 
tray, wherever you have a shady 
spot, a breath of cool air in sum- 

mer, and a well-drained depth for fifteen 

to eighteen inches of rich, spongy, mois- 
ture-holding, woods-earth, there may you 
plant and keep a woodland garden. All 
the better if it be larger; but there’s no 
end of pleasure in a mere four square 
feet of it, half tucked away beneath the 
spread of a little Hemlock tree. You may 
plant the whole four square feet to the 
unfailing joy of wild Hepaticas or Com- 
mon Yellow Ladyslipper, or match your 
wits with Trailing Arbutus and Creeping 

Snowberry; or, if you want the last out 

of the can, plant it to an assortment of a 

dozen or two congenial sorts. 

One of the most important requisites 
is a soil that will not dry out badly in 
summer. A little sun in the Spring is all 
to the good, but in summer the soil must 
from the sun, 


be protected either by 








2. Corydalis 


bulbosa (European) 
white flowers 


with 


Plants for a Sha 


By P. J. VAN MELLE, (N. Y.) 


means of overhead or other shade, or of 
a more sun-resisting groundeover plant. 
One of the 


gardening is 


attractions of woodland 
the completely informal, 
intimate, unobtrusive nature of it. It need 
not take the form of a well-defined, sep- 
arate garden space. It is so easily com- 
bined with other phases of gardening. 
One simply appropriates for it, here and 
there, a little shaded nook or niche, or a 
strip of ground in front of, and partly 
beneath, a shrub—or evergreen planting. 
It doesn’t, in most eases, call for a great 
deal of design or planning from the deco- 
rator’s point of view. Somehow, this sort 
of gardening is for the nature lover, 
more than for the designer. Its rewards 
are reaped in terms of a pure enjoyment 
of wild life;—that is, of nature’s own 
wildlings, no matter whence they come,— 
more than in terms of decorative effects. 

This series of pictures is presented by 


way of a random selection of woodland 





4, Cyclamen neapolitanum surrounded with Anemones apennina and blanda 


3. The western Dogtooth Violet (Eryth- 
ronium albidum). Flowers, flesh colored 


ded Nook 


garden plants;—not as better things than 
other excellent plants that are offered in 
catalogs. With the exception of Nos. 4 
and 8, they represent photographs taken 
in the author’s garden, within a space of 
three or four strides. 

Numbers 4 and 8 show one of the 
choicest corners in the onece-famous gar- 
den of the late Mr. Clarenee Lown, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., photographed by 
himself. Here, in the spring, Anemone 
appenina, in white, rose and blue, would 
hold forth for a brief spell, and, after it 
had gone to sleep, the ground would be 
covered with English Ivy, as shown in No. 
8. A. appenina is one of a number of 
most valuable European species of Wind- 
flowers for gardens of this sort. 

Numbers 1 and 2 show two different 
species of European, Tuberous Corydalis. 
Closely related to our own Dutechman’s 
Breeches, these tuberous plants, though 
as yet little used in American gardens, 
are most lovely and useful, early-spring 
subjects. They remain above ground only 
for a short while, going completely out of 
sight in early summer. 

No. 1 is a more rare representative of 
this group, Corydalis densiflora ;—some- 
what more robust and showy, and some- 
what earlier to flower. It grows, here, to 
10 inches high, self-sows only seldom, but 
increases well from its tubers. The form 
in my garden is a rose-flowered one. 

No. 2 is by far the most beautiful in 
this trio, and the rarest. It 
flowered form of the 
species, Corydalis bulbosa 


is a white- 
hollow-tubered 

(listed more 
often as C. tuberosa or C. cava). It does 
not always produce good seed, and propa- 
gates itself slowly by means of the even- 
tual breaking up of the mature tubers, 
which are queerly hollowed and eroded. 
European dealers tell amusing stories of 
indignant customers, demanding to know 
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Primula sieboldi from Japan revels in woods earth. One of . The dwarf rosy pink Azalea indicum roseaflorum, better 
the most useful of its family known as balsamaeflorum 


The Wild Lily-of-the-valley (Maianthemum) with Lady Fern 8. The best hardy Cyclamen (C. neapolitanum) with English Ivy 


9. Our native Bunchberry which carpets evergreen woods 10. Dwarf Japanese Iris gracilipes 
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Notice the curious lattice-like pattern made by the 
crossing of the pinnules of this variety of the Lady 
Fern, English Ivy as a ground cover 


why suen disreputable-looking — tubers 
should be sent out. Well,—that’s the way 
they come. Only the young tubers are 
smooth and whole. 

No. 3. Of all the beautiful Dogtooth 
Violets I have had, ineludinge most of the 
marvellous Western kinds, I like best of 
all our comparatively rare, Eastern, 
Erythronium albidum. The flesh-colored 
form which is the subject of our illustra- 
tion, I think, is as lovely as any; and it 
is surely more permanent than the West- 
erners. It increases lustily from offsets. 

In No. 4, upper center, is shown a fine 
clump of Cyclamen neapolitanum, prob- 
ably the finest of the hardy species of 
Cyclamen. Its leaves, shaped and marked 
so as to remind one of an ornamental 
Begonia, begin to develop at flowering 
time, about Sept. Ist, remaining through 
the winter, until early summer. No. 8 
shows the flowers and foliage poking up 
through a light cover of English Ivy. 

No. 5, Primula sieboldii, from Japan, 
is, all said and done, probably the most 
valuable and useful of all the Asiatie 
garden Primroses. It revels in a good 
not strongly acid, and a 
shady place; and, as long as its soil does 
not become really parched in summer, will 
thrive far better than most of the Asiaties 
in the degree of moisture prevailing in 
most gardens. 


woods-earth, 


This species, as it is found in gardens, 
presents a wonderful variation of flower 
types and eolors. Invariably the flowers 
are large, and disposed in broad, hemi- 
spherical umbels. There are plain-petaled 
forms as smooth as the flower of Phlox 
decussata, wavy forms that suggest 
Petunias, and frilled and piped, and vari- 
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English. 


monaria). 


ously patterned forms without end. There 
are pure white ones, and rose, and mauve, 
and salmon; and all of them are beautiful 
and desirable. Here, indeed, is a good- 
natured Primula. Soon after its flowering 
season, which is about the middle of 
May, the plants usually go dormant, and 
are not seen again until the following 
spring. But the clumps inerease below the 
surface, and may be conveniently divided 
by cutting up the rather woody, spread- 
ing root-stock into pieces which bear at 
least one strong “eye” each. 

No. 6.—Small shrubs have their place 
even in small gardens. None is more 
worthy of recommendation than this sur- 
prisingly hardy variety of the florists’ 
Azalea, Rhododendron indieum, — var. 
rosaeflorum (sometimes listed as var. 
balsamaeflorum). The subject of this 
illustration measured a foot across, and 
not over 4 inches high. It has been in my 
garden for many years, and passed through 
our late, severe winters without any in- 
jury, never failing to deck itself out, 
arly in June, with its great show of 
orange-salmon, double flowers. I value 
it as one of the very finest things in my 
garden. 

No. 7.—In the center of this cosmopoli- 
tan group is our Wild Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Maianthemum eanadense, one of the 
grandest woodland carpets, and easiest to 
maintain. It spreads like wildfire ;—all 
too well at times. 

In the upper right corner is the bright 
gray, purple-marked, foliage of a Japan- 
ese fern, Athyrium goeringiarum, var. 
pictum, which is an invaluable plant with 
which to light up dark corners. It is per- 
fectly hardy, self-sows freely, and will 





Two interesting varieties of the Lady Ferns; both 


Left: 


With 


Victoriae; right, thyssanotum. 


the latter is shown a patch of blue Lurgwort (Pul- 
The common Lady Fern is Athyrium 
filixfemina 





grow, apparently, in almost any reason- 
able kind of soil. 

In the upper left corner are leaves of the 
Bloodroot, and below, foliage of Cory- 
dalis halleri. Close examination of the 
photograph before me reveals at least half 
a dozen other woodland subjects, includ- 
ing, in the lower right corner, the Twin- 
flower, Linnaea borealis. 

No. 9, the Bunehberry (Cornus cana- 
densis), the tiny Dogwood which carpets 
roadsides along the evergreen woods in 
New England and elsewhere, is not at all 
d:ffieult to grow if given a quite acid soil, 
in which it will thrive even without a 
great deal of shade. 

No. 10.—One does not commonly asso- 
ciate Iris with woodland gardens. Yet, 
this exquisite Japanese, Iris gracillipes, 
one of the crested species, no less so than 
our native I. cristata, is perhaps best 
appreciated as a woodlawn subject. This 
dainty species makes clumps of foliage 
about 6 inches high, and produces numer- 
ous flower stems, to 8 inches high, each 
bearing several rosy-lilae flowers, about 
an inch across, toward the end of May. 
It is of the easiest culture, requiring little 
attention beyond occasional division. This 
I do at almost any convenient time. 

Nos. 11 and 12 represent two interest- 
ing varieties of the Ladyfern. These two 
are of English origin,x—named, respec- 
tively, Victoriae and thyssanotum. The 
one is a dainty, small form with a 
peculiarly crossed division of the pinnae; 
the other, a large form, with fronds to 
over two feet long, and the pinnae forked 
at the end. The latter is shown, splaying 
out over a patch of the Blue Lungwort, 
Pulmonaria angustifolia. 
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Good Reading for the Gardener 


ANY books—good, bad and in- 

different—have been published 

in the past few years on various 
phases of flower arrangement. Yet the 
market remains active! Present-day en- 
thusiasm for this ancient art is now at 
fever-heat and every few months brings 
to the reading public a new book on ‘the 
subject. These range in format from 
slender, unassuming little handbooks il- 


Illustration from Margaret Preininger’s “Japanese 


1 . . ° 
i1ustrated with line drawings, to de luxe 
editions which rely for suecess almost 


entirely upon their superb illustrations. 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT for Modern Homes. By Mar- 


garet Preininger. Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 
$5.00. 

A volume which cannot be so easily 


classified. It is without doubt a de luxe 
edition, printed on impressive heavy 
paper with hand-cut edges, bound in a 
perishable but effective silvery white 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


cover eneased in glassine, and large 
enough to do full justice to the numerous 
fine photogravures. It cannot however 
be dismissed as one of the “pictorial” 
arrangement books, for the text is 
thoroughly practical. 

Margaret Preininger has studied under 
a number of Japanese flower artists and 
has been granted certificates and a 
diploma by the masters of the Misho and 








Simple and Effective Arrangement of Cyclamen 


Ikenobo Sehools 
in Japan. 

The chief value of the book lies in the 
fact that the author, herself completely 
saturated with Japanese flower art prin- 
ciples, has here explained them with 
simple clarity for the instruction of an 
Occidental public. No previous work of 
Japanese flower arrangement has seemed 
to me so understandable, so specific or 
so comprehensive. 

The many diagrams which illustrate the 
opening chapters go far toward elarify- 
ing the text—and these diagrams have 
been placed, page for page with the text, 


of flower arrangement 


Flower Arrangement 


so that there is at no time any searching 
for a figure there referred to. 

The author’s exposition of the use of 
Japanese flower holders is also unusually 
clear and workmanlike. Here too there 
are illustrations and drawings to assist 
the text. One of the interesting features 
of the book in this connection is the 
placing of small explanatory illustrations 
on the pages facing many of the large 


jor Modern Homes” 


plates. These smaller pictures show the 
inside of the container used on the oppo- 
site page with the holder in place; the 
position of the sprays before they are 
fastened in the holder; methods of bend- 
ing, ete. These are of practical 
assistance as are which 


very 
also the pages 
give the Japanese methods of preserving 
many flowers after cutting. 

There are 38 arrangements illustrated 
on the full page plates, each accompanied 
by explanatory notes. 
whole short chapter 
rangement. 

Though the book declares itself as a 


In many cases a 
explains the ar- 
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guide to Japanese Flower Arrangement 
for modern homes it would seem perhaps 
to fall somewhat short of this objective. 
There are a number of plates reproducing 
modern - American arrangements, the 
Japanese inspiration for which is some- 
times obvious, sometimes quite obscure. 
These plates, showing modern adaptations 
of Japanese principles are decidedly 
below the very high standard set in the 
reproductions of conventional Japanese 
arrangements. In the latter, there is un- 
failing grace and symmetry, in the 
former a frequent clumsiness which pre- 
vents them from quite “coming off.” 

Of course Japanese flower principles 
have very deeply influenced: flower art in 
America and rightly so, but it is a ques- 
tion whether we Americans can con- 
sciously adapt these principles to our 
own uses without losing the studied grace 
of the Orient and the untrammeled free- 
dom which expresses the spirit of the 


West. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS FOR 

AMERICAN GARDENS. By Sarah V. 
Illustrated in color and half- 
tones, 364 pages. Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, N. Y. C. $4.50. 


Coombs. 


At last we have available a book which 
adequately covers hundreds of South 
Afriean plants and their possibilities for 
American gardens. 

In the preface the reader is told that 
the plan followed has been to take up the 
different genera under four horticultural 
classifications and to give some important 
characteristies of each genus named and 
some desirable species and varieties. In 
choosing these species or varieties, types 
have been selected of which seeds, bulbs or 
plants are commercially available. The 
book is designed primarily for the ama- 
teur gardener but is exhaustive enough 
to be of real use to the more advanced 
horticulturist. 

The four main elassifications used are 
Bulbous Plants, Sueeulents, Herbaceous 
Plants, and Half Hardy or Tender 
Shrubs. Preceding the discussion of 
plants, there are three introductory chap- 
ters on native African conditions, general 
cultural directions for each type of plant 
and plans and suggestions for the use of 
South African flowers in northern gar- 
dens. 

In the division devoted to bulbous 
plants appear many familiar and more 
strange species with descriptions and cul- 
tural directions for northern cultivation. 
Many of the lesser known types are illus- 
trated. Beginning with the Arums, the 
reader passes to the Summer Hyacinth, 
the Red-hot Poker, the Clivia, the Nerine, 
the Morea, Gladiolus, Freesia, Strelitzia, 
Tritonia and many less familiar species. 
Those who, like this reviewer, have been 
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long in pursuit of facts concerning the 
elusive Morea family will find much in- 
formation here and the same may be said 
of various other plants discussed. 

The second main division is devoted to 
Succulents and here the gardener will 
meet many interesting strangers and a 
few old friends. The Flowering Stones, 
Mesembryanthemums, Crassulas, Kalan- 
choes and Aloes are among the more gen- 
erally known of the plants discussed. 

The division on Herbaceous Plants in- 
eludes such familiar names as Thunbergia, 


Lobelia, Begonia, Anchusa, Anemone, 
Aster, Gerbera, Venidium, and Saint- 


paulia but besides these are numerous 
others less often grown in this country. 

The chapter on Half-hardy and Tender 
Shrubs discusses the Heaths, the Plum- 
bago, the Gardenia and others. 

A glossary provides the amateur with 
an explanation of any botanical terms in- 
cluded in the text and there follows a 
list of dealers carrying South African 
seeds, plants and bulbs; a table of title 
synonyms and indices of contents, and 
of botanical and common names. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
color plates and half tones from photo- 
graphs by the author. 


Though there are as usual at hand for 
review a number of practical garden 
books, in order not to bring the reader 
too sharply and suddenly to the “earth” 
level, we will look next at 


A SECOND BOOK OF SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN FLOWERS. By H. M. Bolus, 
with paintings by D. Barclay and 
photos by E. J. Steer. 214 pages. The 
Specialty Press of So. Africa, Ltd., 
Capetown, S. A. Price Two Guineas. 


Afriea, like Japan, engages the 
imagination of the westerner and even 
though so many So. African wildlings 
have recently come to us as florists’ and 
garden flowers, we still find a thrill in 
studying the deseriptions and _illustra- 
tions of those less well known to us. And 
this despite the fact that to many their 
study will be simply a matter of increas- 
ing botanical knowledge. 

This volume, published under the 
auspices of the Wild Flower Protection 
Society of South Africa, follows the pub- 
lication of “The First Book of South 
African Fiowers” which came out eight 
years ago and which is now out of print. 
Like the first, this new work is really a 
field book of wild flowers, botanieally 
arranged and including some ninety flow- 
ering plants. The colorful paintings, pen 
and ink drawings and photographs ade- 
quately illustrate the text which, in the 
vase of each flower, gives common and 
Latin name, habitat, botanie description 
and other pertinent information. 


, 





FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN. By 
Anne Dorrance. Illustrated, 96 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. C. 
$1.00. 


What a happy inspiration Anne Dor- 
rance had when she planned a_ book 
on garden fragrance, regimenting all the 
sweet-scented flowers and shrubs, that 
gardeners may realize their possibilities 
and use them to the best advantage. 

The author gives first the scented 
flowers and shrubs of spring, beginning 
with the Japanese and Chinese Witch- 
hazels which start to bloom as early as 
January and continue through March. 


Midseason and late fragrance follow, 
with our own native Hammamelis vir- 


giniana which blooms in November clos- 
ing the annual cycle of scent. 

Chapter VI provides a valuable and 
exhaustive alphabetical list of fragrant 
flowers, shrubs, trees and vines with brief 
descriptions of flowers, height of plants, 
blooming season, ete. 

Another section is devoted to “Frag- 
rance in the Rock Garden” and an alpha- 
betical list of scented rock plants is 
appended. Of course sweet herbs have 
their place and are listed and there is a 
closing chapter on making perfumes and 
potpourris at home. A eross index is 
helpful in using the book for reference 
and there are some line drawings, but 
of indifferent merit. 

Anne Dorrance’s style is pleasing and 
inspiring. Even on the bleak January day 
when this volume was reviewed, F'rag- 
rance in the Garden made the reviewer 
turn eagerly to the catalogues with all 
sorts of urgent plans for a sweet-scented 
garden next season! Every home gar- 
dener will want this book. 


Do you own evergreens or do you plan 
some day to plant some? If so you will 
be interested in 


HILL’S BOOK OF EVERGREENS. By 
L. L. Kumlien, Illustrated, 304 pages. 
Published by D. Hill Nursery Co., 
Dundee, Iil. $3.50. 


Beginning with the geological records 
of evergreens found in fossils, their later 
recorded history and their place in re- 
ligion, folklore and poetry, the volume 
covers practically every possible phase 
of popular evergreen interest. 

There are fifty chapters in this book, 
informing the reader on everything about 
evergreens from how to propagate them 
to methods for floodlighting fine garden 
specimens. In the closing section types 
and varieties are deseribed and _ illus- 
trated, but unfortunately, those mentioned 
are confined to commercial types grown 
by the D. Hill Nursery Co. 

There are many illustrations in natural 
color as well as half-tones and drawings. 


(Continued on Page 162 
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The length of the trumpet or 
cup, as the case may be, is the 
basis of classification. The large 
trumpet type on the left, a shal- 





low cup (Poeticus) on the right; in the center, Incomparabilis, 





a blend of these two extremes 


How the Daffodils are Classified 


PERFECT elassification of the 

genus Narcissus does not exist. It 

should provide tested pedigrees of 
all the intermediate forms suspected of 
hybrid origin and clear distinctions be- 
tween the various species. In 1908 the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England 
appointed a committee to consider this 
problem. The committee decided that, 
although a classification on natural and 
botanical lines would be desirable, it could 
not be so useful for garden and show 
purposes as one mainly based on the 
characteristics of the flower, the com- 
parative length of the cup or trumpet, 
the size of the perianth, and the coloring 
of the flower. 

The committee decided that eleven dis- 
tinct divisions should be made and with 
some minor changes the classification of 
1908 is still used. 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


Division 1 contains all Daffodils with 
trumpets longer than the length of the 
perianth segments. This division is sub- 
divided according to the color of trumpet 
and perianth as follows: 

1 a:—Varieties with yellow trumpets and 
periantas. 

1 b:—Varieties with white trumpets and 
white perianths. 

] c:—Varieties with white perianths and 
yellow trumpets. 


INCOMPARABILIS 
Division 2 contains varieties with a 
trumpet or cup shorter than in Division 1, 
vet longer than one-third of the perianth 


length. This division is also subdivided 
according to the color. 
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2 a:—Yellow shades with or without red 
coloring in the cup. 

2 b:—White shades with yellow or red 
stained cups. 


> 


Division 3 contains varieties with eups 
shorter than one-third the length of the 
perianth segments. This division is also 
subdivided as in the previous one. 

Division 4 contains varieties with white 
perianth and pale-citron, cream, or white 
cup. This division is also subdivided. 


4 a:—Varieties with cups longer than 
one-third the length of the perianth. 
4 b:—Varieties with cups shorter than 


that. 

contains all varieties ob- 
viously hybrids of the little wild Narcissus 
triandrus albus, such as Agnes Harvey, 
Queen of Spain, and Moonshine. This 
division is subdivided as in Division 4. 


Division 5 


Division 6 contains all varieties that are 
hybrids of Narcissus cyelamineus, such as 
February Gold. 
contains all varieties of 
jonquilla . parentage. Only 
varieties belonging to this division should 
be called Jonquils. 


Division 7 
Narcissus 


Division 8 contains all varieties of the 
Polyanthus type, that is having not one, 
but several flowers on every stem. 

Division 9 eontains all Poetieus varie- 
ties. 

Division 10 ineludes all double Daffodils. 


Division 11 ineludes practically all wild 
forms of Daffodils such as Nareissus 
bulbocodium, the Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, 
Narcissus triandrus, cyclamineus, ete. 


\ ITH the aid of this simple classifiea- 

tion and a few minutes’ instruction 
at the show, (and any of the exhibitors 
will be glad to demonstrate the various 
divisions), it will be possible for the 
amateur to identify the different types. 
Knowing them will greatly enhance the 
pleasure of seeing these wonderful flowers 
and will indeed justify any small effort 
that may be necessary. 

Growers and hybridizers are, however, 
constantly seeking newer and improved 
tvpes. In doing that they do not breed 
within the narrow borders of each divi- 
sion, but rather try to introduce new types 
of flowers. Consequently, although in the 
older varieties it is very easy to find the 
correct classification, the newer ones often 
baifle even the expert. 

Amateur gardeners in this country have 
for many years missed the opportunity 
of judging new Daffodils. While it is 
true that, seventeen years ago such enter- 
prising firms as John Scheepers, Inc., 
have made magnificent displays of the best 
Daffodils that were then available, the 
subsequent quarantine measures that were 
imposed on foreign importation made 
showing very difficult. Compared to the 
impressive special Daffodil shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Vincent 
Square in London, and the highly pro- 
fessional shows that the Dutch Bulb- 
growers Association puts on in its beauti- 
ful Krelage House in Haarlem, Holland, 
Daffodils in the New York shows and other 
spring flower shows in the United States 
have not amounted to much. It is indeed 
with great pleasure that I have noticed 
a decided change during the past three 
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years. Recently we have been fortunate 
enough to see several of the leading dis- 
tributors in New York come forward with 
truly magnificent displays of new Daffo- 
dils; and as one observer who has visited 
the best continental shows, it gives me 
pleasure to be able to say that these 
daffodil displays are in no way inferior 
to the best which the foreign commercial 





Leedsi type with cup larger than Incom- 
parabilis 


firms have shown at their local exhibitions. 

The United States is rapidly forging 
ahead as one of the foremost countries 
interested in Daffodils. That this so 
typically and traditionally English flower 
finds such a welcome in this country is 
an indication that the American amateur 
gardener is learning to appreciate the 
intrinsic beauty of a flower whose appeal 





Barri type with brightly colored small 
cup 





does not depend solely on mere size or 
brilliant eoloring. 


The future of the Daffodil in the 
United States is now assured. Knowledge 


of this flower and its further dissemina- 
tion will be a great aid to the improve- 
ment of our gardens and to a greater 
enjoyment of the spring season. 





Triandrus, Queen of Spain; long cup and 
reflexed rays 


Wild Flowers of March 


OW is the time to become 
acquainted with the wild flowers, 
for late Mareh is the dawn of the 
nature-year. If you have never taken a 
walk through the forest at this time, you 
can't possibly 
missed. 


imagine what you have 
If you haven’t seen the awaken- 
ing of our flower friends (and friends 
they are) you have not lived. Come, put 
on an old pair of shoes, and we'll go for 
a stroll along the creek. 


EE, there’s a few Sprina BravutiEs 

(Claytonia virginica) by the water’s 
edge. They appear as though some of the 
very stars had fallen during the ‘night. 
And there’s an early honeybee busy gath- 
ering nectar. Did you notice that the 
anthers of the Spring Beauty are pink? 
Most flowers have yellow anthers. 


OOK, here’s a clump of Woop ANE- 
MONE’S (Anemone  quinquefolia). 


Some people call them Windflowers, 
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because they appear at the windy season 
—the buds being blown open, and the 
petals soon being blown away. 


~ — * 


VER here, under this Beech are 

Run ANEMONES (Anemonella thalie- 
troides). The plant is less common than 
the Wood Anemone. The flowers are 
pinkish-white and resemble those of the 
Wood Anemone, but this plant is more 
delicate and bears three blossoms above 
two palmately compound leaves of three 
fern-like leaflets to each, while the Wood 
Anemone bears a solitary flower above 
three palmately compound leaves. 


* a « * 


HE Liverwort (Hepatiea triloba) is 

blooming freely in. the hilly, rocky 
sections of the woods. It is in February 
or March when the Liverwort begins to 
grow. To the casual observer the flower 
buds, thickly covered with fuzzy hair, 
appear to be young ferns, but what fern 
would dare venture into the world in 
February? In less than a week’s time 


the buds are open, and often the beauti- 
ful Hepatiea has been caught in a snow- 
storm. The flowers are pale biue, lilac, 
or creamy-white. They appear before the 
liver-shaped leaves. 

The blossoms of March are not limited 
to the herbaceous plants alone, for there 
are trees and shrubs also in flower. 


HE Rep Mapre (Acer rubrum), 
decked with crimson, searlet, or dull 
yellowish-red flowers is a delightful sight. 
The Sweet Birch (Betula lenta), often 
called Mahogany Birch, is covered with 
yellow hanging eatkins. 

And there’s the Spice Bus (Benzoin 
benzoin); the many small flowers of this 
shrub are bright lemon-yellow in color. 

And so, even though the day is cold, 
our little walk has proven that Spring is 
really here. While many of us are still 
“hugging” the parlor stove (or radiator) 
things are happening in the woodlands. 

JosePpH M. Devurn, (Penna.) 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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What the GARDEN CLUBS Are Doing 


Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


sent reports of the activities of 

Garden Clubs, State Federations, 
and the National Council. And now a 
request. Large clubs: Please help us to 
help smaller and younger elubs and small 
clubs; do not feel that you have too little 
to eontribute to the good of all. Small 
clubs, rural clubs and new clubs, we find 
are often doing most active work, espe- 
cially in a eivie way. 

Our National President, Mrs. Gross R. 
Seruggs of Texas, writes, “I have read 
with interest the Garden Club news in 
THe FLower Grower, and I am more 
than glad that you are to spread a wider 
knowledge of the Garden Club movement 
to its readers. 


to to all who have so kindly 


“Your magazine fills a unique place in 
the Horticultural literature of the nation. 
Friendly and intimate in its nature, it 
inspires eonfidence and assurance in its 
readers, and establishes a sort of big- 
family relationship that is wholesome and 
refreshing.” 

A sort of big-family relationship! Yes, 
that expresses just what we want, the 
“help-one-another-spirit” of the true fam- 
ily; all garden elubs feeling their respon- 
sibility to all other garden clubs, to the 
general garden club movement and all its 
members, not forgetting the juniors. 
What’s a family without its young mem- 
bers? We want reports from the juniors 
themselves and also from seniors who 
are working with juniors. 

Nor should we forget that the human 
family is not confined to one country 
alone. Every country where THE FLOWER 
(GROWER is read has its gardeners and they 
are sure to be banded together under some 
name whether garden club, horticultural 
society or some other, it matters not. The 
interests are the same. Gardeners of other 
lands, help us to make this family an 
international one. 


N. Y. State Federation 


HE State Federation is such a large 

body and of necessity can not reach 
intimately the individual clubs so that 
the Distriets become the real active force 
or go-between. The state is divided into 
a number of districts each with its head 
who should be a person with considerable 
free time, a great deal of energy and en- 
thusiasm, a car and means enough to be 
able to attend all meetings called by the 
state president as well as travel all over 
the district meeting with clubs and arous- 
ing interest in sections where garden clubs 
have not been formed. A big job! Yes, 
it is a big job but where there has been 
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such a leader or leaders results are big, 
too. Each one on leaving office should 
leave the distriet stronger and the clubs 
more active than on entering office. 


The Sixth District of New York State 
is a well organized and active district. 
It has sixteen member clubs in the various 
cities, towns and villages of the district. 
A district news letter is issued each 
month, the clubs taking turns in publish- 
ing it. This gives a list of the member 
clubs with names and addresses of the 
presidents. The activities of each club 
for the month are reported, also notes 
from the Board Meetings of the Federa- 
tion and other items of interest. We quote 
from The Sixth District News Letter: 


“Mrs. Z. W. Crain and Mrs. Julia 
Stuart of the Norwich Garden Club at- 


tended the splendid meeting of the Fifth. 


District held November 13, 1936, at the 
Yahnundasis Golf Club in Utiea. Our 
State President, Mrs. William Crocker 
and our Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Brice Disque, were present from the 
Board and addressed the meeting. Pro- 
fessor Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., lee- 
tured on _ hybridizing peonies. His 
discourse was intensely interesting.” 


“The Baldwinsville Garden Club’s No- 
vember meeting is the last before a three 
months’ recess. At this meeting the mem- 
bers made sheet lead holders, the Club 
furnishing 16 pounds of lead, each one 
taking home his or her finished product. 
Mrs. Osear Brown, President of the Club, 
writes—‘They all had a good time.’ The 
Garden Club has undertaken two projects 
of civic improvement—one, a planting 
around the village hall, for which the vil- 
lage paid the greater part. The other, 
the planting in front of the grade school 
toward which the Club gave $25.00. This 
sum was realized from the flower show 
after our expenses were paid.” 


” * * 


“The December program of the Little 
York Garden Club featured ‘New 
Ideas in Christmas Greens and Gifts.’ 
The demonstration was ably given by 
Mrs. Arthur Bush of Solon, N. Y. Mr. 
William Culbertson of the Mohawk Gas 
Co. was present and presented a gold 
loving cup to the Little York Garden 
Club, the sweepstake prize given to the 
Club receiving the most prize points at 
the Cortland County Fair flower show. 
On motion of the club membership, the 
eup is to be held each year by the Presi- 
dent of the club for the year.” 


“An address on ‘Our Garden Birds’ was 
given by Dr. Robert Jonnson of the 
Oneonta State Normal School at the 
Oneonta Garden Club meeting held at the 
Women’s Club. The award in the winter 
bouquet competition was won by Mrs. 
Oscar Butts. Oneonta has the distinet 
honor of shipping from that locality, a 
six foot Red Pine tree—the gift of the 
State of New York to the Memorial 
forest being planted by the State of 
Arkansas.” 


~ ” * 


“The Junior work of the Elmira Garden 
Club benefits through a Counselors’ Class 
meeting regularly for instruction with 
Miss Gerard. The Junior Clubs formed in 
the schools have a joint meeting once a 
month in a central place. Then one other 
time during the month the junior clubs 
have their own meetings under their 
counselor. The above plan keeps the work 
of the juniors uniform all over the city. 
The older juniors are encouraged to at- 
tend the garden club meetings. When 
Miss Walsh of Elmira College spoke on 
‘Her Experiences in Rock Garden Work 
in the Alps,’ many interested juniors 
were present.” 


* 7” * 


“Kvergreens was the topic on the pro- 
gram for the December meeting of the 
Home Garden Club of Syracuse. The 
members brought Christmas packages 
which were judged for their wrapping, 
by popular vote. Later the packages were 
sent to the County Home as gifts for the 
men and women there.” 


. * * 


“Martha Van Rensselaer Hall was the 
place chosen for the November gathering 
of the Ithaca Garden Club. A competition 
in Thanksgiving table decoration was 
featured. Mrs. Robert Skidmore of the 
home economies staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity gave a lecture and demonstration on 
modern table linen. The newly elected 
President of the Ithaca Garden Club is 
Mrs. Howard S. Liddell.” 


* ” * 


“The Elmira Garden Club is having one 
meeting a month instead of two during 
December, January and February. On 
Monday evening, December 8th, Lucille 
Smith of Cornell University spoke on 
‘Christmas Evergreens.’ The Club had 
their Christmas tree at the same time with 
a Christmas tree exchange of inexpensive 
garden gifts.” 


14] 








50,000 Canadian Clubbers 


OMETHING of the work in Canada 

is learned from the following quota- 
tion from a letter received early in Janu- 
ary from the president of The Ontario 
Horticultural Association in which he, 
Mr. J. B. Spencer, asks for information 
of our organizations doing similar work 
to his own. He states, “We have a ecen- 
tral body, The Ontario Horticultural 
Association with headquarters in Toronto 
with which are affiliated about 300 socie- 
ties distributed over the province. These 
societies are, I believe, quite like your 
Garden: Clubs. We hold flower shows, 
garden competitions, attend to tree plant- 
ing campaigns, juvenile garden work, 
beautifying parks, et corners and 
roadsides; and so do what we can to 
arouse interest in urban and rural beauti- 
fication. We hold district 
general convention in 
Over the province 
Each 


street 


meetings in 
summer and a 
Toronto in February. 
we have about 50,000 members. 
Society receives a small money grant from 
the Provincial Government, which also 
defrays the expense of the Convention. 
Most of the Societies also receive small 
grants from the local Municipal Coun- 
cils.” 

This quite duplicates our own work 
except the aid from provincial and local 
Governments. That aid must mean a large 
measure of cooperation from the Gov- 
ernment im the desire to beautify the 
Province. No wonder tourists come back 
enthusiastic over the 


from Ottawa so 


beauty of the work done there. 


Judges Courses of Instruction 


] ONG information can 

reach our readers, the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York ‘State, Ine., 
will have held its Seventh Course for 
Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges. As 


before this 


usual, this Course gives all phases of ex- 
hibiting and judging for the non- 
professional flower show. ‘Since the New 
York Federation started these 
in 1931, similar courses have been held 


courses 


in large cities in various sections of the 
country, which is testimony to their in- 
terest and value. Many women from other 
states have attended the courses in New 
York City and gone home to spread the 
information gained. 


Kven though the program will be over 
before this March issue it may be of in- 
terest to those who would like to plan 
something along similar lines. Only a 
small percentage of club members ean 
attend these courses but those who do 
should be able to give from their notes 
a fairly good course to home elubs, per- 
haps charging a small sum to help defray 
their own expenses, It was a four day 
programme, 
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Design in Flower Arrangement as Ilus- 
trated by a Graphic Analysis of 
Arrangements Already Made. 

Mr. John Taylor Arms. 

Composition in Silhouette-Studies in 

Plastie Black. 
Mr. Ugo Mochi 
(Italian Seulptor of note.) 
Flower Arrangement in Relation to 
Period Background. 
Sarah Lockwood. 
The Color Wheel. 
Sarah Loekwood. 
(Mrs. Lockwood had -the entire second 
day.) 

Making and Interpreting a Schedule. 

Mr. Montague Free, Horticulturist for 
the Brooklyn Botanie Garden.) 

Judging Early Flowering: Bulbs. 

Mr. John Wister. 

Judging Summer and Fall Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Mr. H. E. Downer. 


On the fourth day two small shows will 


be staged. In the morning horticultural 


“classes to be judged by those attending 


all lectures of this year’s course. In the 
afternoon Artistie Arrangements for the 
same people to judge. 

This judging is really an examination 
and those passing it are given cards to 
that effect. Having once attended one of 
these courses one longs to go each year. 


Books to Read 


HE following books recom- 

mended by the judging course com- 
mittee for those attending to read before 
the date of the course and they will be 
equally, perhaps more, valuable for those 
who were unable to attend. 

“Decoration,” Sarah Lockwood. “Prin- 
ciples of Flower Arrangement,” E. A. 
White. “Four Seasons in Your Garden,” 
John Wister. “Bulbs for American Gar- 
dens,” John Wister. “Bulbs for Your 
Garden,” Allen H. Wood. “The Window 
Garden,” Bessie Raymond Buxton. “A 
Garden in the House,” Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson. 


were 


Utica Nearly Comes of Age 


HE Utiea Garden Club celebrated its 

20th birthday in November. A History 
of ‘activities and achievements or failures 
was read but there is not space to report 
them here. This is the oldest club in Cen- 
tral New York and an early one to become 
federated. 

The year begins with the meeting on 
the first Monday in February, after a two 
month holiday recess. The 1937 Year 
Book has just been issued. How the mem- 
bers do love to get back to work after 
two months of separation! 

The Year Book begins with the follow- 
ing quotation: 





“Who loves a garden comes to know 
The purest time therein to go 
Is when the day has just begun 
And dew lies sparkling in the sun. 
Sut oh! the holiest time of all 
Is when the dusk begins to fall, 
And all is veiled in softest gray, 
And thrushes sing their vesper lay.” 
—Lyman 


The program for the season follows: 

February 1. Richardson Wright. (Re- 
port of talk at N. Y. meeting of 
Women’s Clubs); Novelties in the New 
Seed Lists, Mrs. E. M. Taylor; The Gar- 
den Calendar, Mrs. Fred J. Keim. 

February 15. Orchid Expeditions, Mrs. 
Harry S. Gordon; Native Orchids, Mrs. 
Harriet Squier Wallace. 

March 1. Henry David Thoreau, Mrs. 
Mary H. Balsh; History of Gardening, 
Mrs. Donald R. Lane. 

March 15. Spring Work in the Rose 
Garden, Mr. Frank J. Baker; Open 
Forum. (After a talk by our honorary 
member and professional Rose grower 
questions fly thick and fast, hence the 
Open Forum.) 

April 5. Valuable Moths and Insects 
in the Garden, Mrs. Wm. D. Peckham; 
The Violet Family, Mrs. Henry G. Hat- 
field; Roses, Mrs. Oscar Martin. 

April 19. True Miniature Arrange- 
ments, Miss Marion P. Thomas; Ground 
Cover for a Rose Bed, Mrs. Lena Miller. 

May 3. Flower Arrangement, Mr. Stan- 
leigh G. Honeywell, Delhi, N. Y. 

May 17. Bringing the Wildings Into 
the Garden, Mrs. W. L. Stroebel; Bulbs, 
Mrs. S. Y. Hughes. 

June 7. Slides of Bishop’s Garden and 
Herb Garden at Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 21. (Meeting at 4 o’clock—Cov- 
ered Dish Supper at 6 o’clock.) Growing 
Native Plants from Seed, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Lowery; Wild Flowers in Season, Mrs. 
H. H. Rathbun. 

July 7. Luncheon Meeting; Gardens 
of Other Countries (Slides), Mrs. Henry 
Burden, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

July 19. Vines Adapted to a Smal! 
Garden, Miss H. Edna Griffin; Culture 
of Chrysanthemums, Miss Mildred Owens. 

August 2. Conservation of Plants of 
our Loeal Woods and Fields, Mrs. A. 
Scofield Hughes; The Glorious Delphin- 
ium, Mrs. A. Roy Hiteheock. 

August 16. Alpine Gardens of Mt. 
Rainier, Miss Elizabeth Sharpe; Resumé 
of Cornell Bulletins, Mrs. Matthew 
Guerin. 

Sept. 8. The Flora of Texas, Mrs. W. 
H. Spice; Favorite Garden Verses, Mrs. 
A. L. Lockwood. 

Sept. 20. Arrangement of Winter 
Bouquets, Mrs. Stanleigh Honeywell, 
Delhi, N. Y. 

Oct. 4. Gladiolus, Miss Gladys Powell, 
Clinton, N. Y.; What the Federated 
Clubs Do for Us, Mrs. Stuart R. Weston. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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ANEMONES—the Harbingers of Spring 


Glacier near Banff, in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
and again as we journeyed up through beautiful Byng 
Pass, in the Jasper National Park, were countless 
acres of the beautiful Pasque Flower (Anemone patens 
nuttallianum) intermingled with the camellia-flowered 
Anemone canadensis; gorgeous blue Larkspur, red and 






























Q yellow Columbines, and brilliant red, pink, and rose 
Castilleja (the Indian Paint-Brush), splashed barbar- 
ically through a gorgeous picturesque setting. The air, 
too, scintillating in its very pureness; and the spires 
of mountain greatness stupendous in their awe-inspir- 
ing solidity. This gives us the background of one of 
nature’s most precious gift of flowers. 

The lovely Pasque Flower is known almost every- 
where throughout the Dominion of Canada and in 
various mountainous and prairie sections of our own 
United States. It was named Spring Cup, or Spring- 
crocus, or Mayflower, by the early settlers, as it is one 
of the first of the wild flowers in the early springtime. 

(Continued on Page 166) 

Left: In very early springtime the western 

Anemone oxidentalis, pure white, charms the 

visitor. Below: Anemone canadensis at home 

| 

4 

By EDITH H. BANGHART, (Wash.) 

! TT ~ MBLEMS of purity and nobleness, 

gay little exquisite blossoms, danc- 

{ ing merrily in the wind—how sug- 

. gestive is the virgin, velvety loveliness 

of the Anemones. 

They thrive alone in the high and lofty 
places—gale swept prairies, windy hill- 
sides, and stand guard at the edges of 





murmuring forests. Well named _ the 
“windflower,” their nodding chalices 
breathe spiritual animation to the soul 
of man—and peace. 

And picturesque? Yes, even to the end, 
as their feathery cockades still hold high 
their emblems of strength and_loveli- 
ness, waiting till the witching hour shall 
spread far and wide their tiny shuttle- 
cocks of purest silk. They will clothe 
the wilderness and turn it into an 
enchanted fairyland of endless beautiful 
vistas—each uncultivated hillside or 
meadow a future garden spot. 

How gorgeous, neath the erags and 

rocky cliffs and stupendous icy glaciers, 

lay the meadows of the lovely Anemone 
canadensis. 

High up in the scenic uplands stretch- 

ing between Glacier Lake and Mons 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LTHOUGH March may, or may 

not live up to its reputation of a 
blustery month, vegetable 
gardening must now go forward in earn- 
est if we are to receive the greatest re- 
turns from our plot of ground and the 
labor we put into it. 

Fortunately, some of the most impor- 
tant garden work of March may be done 
on the kitchen table (with plenty of 
newspapers spread around) or on the 
workbench in the basement; not all of 
us workers of small gardens have green- 
houses to putter about in. 


cold, 


ate 


MANY GARDENERS depend almost en- 
tirely on buying their plants for reset- 
ting, but in so doing they have not the 
satisfaction that comes with sowing the 
seeds and tending the little plants from 
the time they appear above ground until 
they have fulfilled their more or less im- 
portant mission. Too, one may have a 
varieties, and it is not 
always possible to procure the kind we 
wish when we buy them “ready made.” 


preference in 


Ir we HAD the forethought to earry in 
a few buekets of earth last fall, we are 
fortunate. Soil taken 
garden in early March, if it 


indeed from the 
is possible 
it, leaves much to be desired. 

In one way or another, first get the 
soil, then place it, a panful at a time, in 
the oven, heating it to a degree to kill 
weed seeds and parasites. 

Fill small boxes -with the pulverized 
earth and sow seeds of tomato, cabbage, 
eclery, 


to get 


cauliflower, 
Usually all the 
plants one may wish for the first trans- 
planting may be sown in containers as 
small 


eggplant, broceoli, 


peppers and pimentoes. 


each 
variety, removing the plants to larger 
boxes if they show signs of crowding be- 


as eigar boxes—a box for 


fore it is time to set them in the garden. 
Sunny kitchen or basement windows do 
very well in leu of a greenhouse for 
these early plants. 


SWEET POTATOES are easily grown, and 
at the same time they are very interest- 
ing to work with. There are a number of 
ways in which to produce the plants 
when one is gardening on a small seale. 
A box eighteen inches square, and pos- 
sibly eight inches deep will produce ‘a 
quantity of plants. With the box half 
filled with a sandy soil, place sweet pota- 
toes in it, Just so they do not touch, cover 
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with more soil, dampen it and set the 
box in a warm place until shoots begin 
to appear. A warm, sunny window is 
the best location from that time on. As 
the potatoes usually are slow to sprout, 
the plants will not get too large by set- 
ting out time, which will not be until 
latter May or early June. The plants are 
then well rooted and are readily pulled 
from the parent potato. In about a week 
the box will be filled with more plants, 
after the first are pulled, as once started 


to sprout, sweet potato plants grow 
rapidly. 
ANOTHER interesting method of raising 


the plants is to place sweet potatoes in 
jars or glasses of water, submerging the 
root end an inch or more. In a short time 
the potatoes begin to sprout, and a few 
weeks later are sending out long vines. 
Many housewives like to sprout a sweet 
potato in water, just for something green 
to brighten up the house in winter, but 
they may serve another purpose a little 
later when there is an abundance of green 
outside. In middle 
April, break the sweet potato vines into 


things coming’ on 


seven inch lengths, stripping the leaves 
Place 
the plants in jars of water, as many 
plants to a jar as will go in without 
squeezing. Almost at once the stem end; 
will begin to throw out roots, and by 
latter May should be ready for the final 
outdoor planting. Many gardeners use a 
potatoes, which 
is a very satisfactory method, also. 


at one end for about three inches. 


hotbed to sprout sweet 


EvERY GARDEN should have asparagus; 
takes less work than 
and 
turity in the spring is most 
on the menu. Late March or early April 
is the best time to plant the bed if we 
are starting it with roots from the 
nursery, or we may plant a packet of 
seeds, raising our own plants. This is 
the slower method, as three years must 
elapse before the plants come to maturity, 
but it is interesting, nevertheless, to watch 
them develop. 

The success with asparagus depends a 
great deal on the preparation of the bed. 
If possible, it is well to get the bed in 
order the summer before by giving it a 
heavy coating of stable manure, spading 
it in well. More fertilizer placed on top 
and left until spring is also advisable, 
spading it under just before the roots 
are planted. The site for the bed should 
be in a spot well drained. 


onee established it 


any other crop, coming to ma- 


weleome 


In late March or early April rhubarb 
may but like asparagus, 
should not be harvested until the second 


also be reset, 


following spring. 


ate ate %, 


*% oe 


IN EARLY spring we may also set out 
raspberries, blackberries, currant and 
gooseberry bushes. Nearly every garden 
plot has some space suitable for these 
fruits, the care of which may be earried 
along with the other garden activities. 

Just as early as the ground can be 
worked in April, we may sow the seeds 
of the hardier vegetables. This ineludes 
peas, radishes, onions, beets, spinach, let- 
tuce and other salad plants which are not 
harmed by the frosts that are almost 
certain to occur. 

As early as it is possible to work th 
ground we may stick the onion sets in 
the' ground. If we did that little job last 
fall, so much the better. By middle April 
we will be enjoying tender, green onions. 

Plants of early cabbage and broccoli 
may also be set in the open ground by 
latter April. 


to forget 


Care should be given not 
which is which when 


the plants of the two vegetables, because 


raising 


they look so much alike at the transplant 
able to dis 
other. 


ing stage we may not be 
tinguish one from the 
demands much more space than cabbag: 
as it matures. 


] SPOCK lh 


PLAN THE garden space to accommodate 
companion and _ suecessive — plantings. 
Various vegetables may be sown every 
two or three weeks until July with good 
results. 

It is just as well not to plant too great 
an amount in April, especially the first 
part, as cold, wet weather may 
seeds to rot in the ground. But we should 
have everything in readiness against the 
time when we may sow with a free hand. 


cause 





Cover Crops and Moisture 


DurinG dry seasons, such as that of 
1936, the conserving of soil moisture is 
especially important. Soils with a good 
supply of organic matter tend to maintain 
moisture longer. The growing of cover 
crops is also recommended to 
but the cover crops should not dry out 
the soil too much in the spring. The 
moisture taken from the soil may not be 
replaced by rain. If not replaced, the 
vegetables are certain to suffer. 


growers, 
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What Sort of Rose Plant Do You Demand ? 


HE inereased interest in rose- 

growing and the acuteness of that 

interest north and south, east and 
west, warrant a suggestion that the buyer 
of Roses assert his rights in demanding 
certain things of those who supply him. 
To diseuss this with what I might eall sug- 
gestive intelligence, let us divide the 
subject into two major parts. 

Those who make new Roses for us in 
Europe and in America tend with close 
intelligence and much eare toward defi- 
nite ideals, at least in most eases. A few 
extremely acute hybridizers choose a 
color, a form, an arrangement of petals. 
The camel’s-hair brush carries from one 
Rose to the other the possibilities toward 
the realization of these ideals, and intel- 
ligenee thus works with Nature toward a 
desired end. Sometimes that end is at- 
tained; more times it is not attained, and 
after all I suspect that it is the chance 
combinations that make the most noise, 
show the largest advance. 

In this search for new things there is 
another division. I suspect that the ex- 
traordinarily acute Frenchmen in_ the 
neighborhood of Lyon, including also 
their nearby Spanish neighbor Dot, work 
very particularly toward desired ends. 
Mallerin, Dot, Pahissa Gaujard, Cham- 
bard, and others, know what they want, 
and they are after it. The other type of 
hybridizer takes the Burbank plan of 
selections from very large quantities. 
This is less intelligent, at least from my 
point of view, but may be greatly pro- 
ductive. 

Now whatever be the outcome, the new 
Roses represent the realization, or partial 
realization, of certain ideals. We see the 
blazing color inherited through the work 
of Pernet-Ducher from the Austrian Cop- 
per enriching the work of every hybrid- 
izer until, indeed, some of us get tired of 
it and enjoy the betterment, if that can 
be shown, of a straightforward pink or 
white rose. (I suspect that some of us 
are getting a bit weary of the red roses 
of which the last several years have given 
us too many!) 


OW all that I have said above deals 

with the work of the hybridizer as 
to producing color first of all, form some- 
what less importantly, fragrance quite 
incidentally, but floriferousness, strength 
of growth and hardiness against frost only 
incidentally, for the most part. 

That is, our hybridizers have been 
growing Roses to a picture rather than 
to a plant. The petted darlings that re- 
sult are sometimes vigorous, sometimes 
hardy, even though they are always 
beautiful when they bloom. But I am 
asking those who read these words and 
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who will buy Roses in 1937 to ask for 
vigor and floriferousness and hardiness 
as a sme qua non. It would take a pretty 
hard-boiled crank like myself to be sat- 
isfied with one or two flowers a year of 
an extremely beautiful thing when mght 
close by another variety blooms and 
b'ooms, and keeps on blooming, even if 
the flowers are less predominantly strik 
ing. So 1 want to suggest that the intel- 
ligent Rose buyers of 1937 pointedly ask 
of the Rose merchants involved whether 
the plant has vigor, whether it is hardy, 
whether it can be depended upon to grow 
under good ordinary conditions. 


That this demand will change the whole 
front of Rose offerings in a year or two 
{ do not doubt, any more than I doubt 
the direction in which some of the hy- 
bridizers are turning. When we tell the 
Spanish grower Dot that he must put a 
plant under his bud, he listens. It is pos- 
sible that the shrewd German hybridizer 
Kordes has heard of this, because he is 
abandoning the conventional Hybrid Tea 
parentage, and is bringing into his strain 
of Roses the curiously modified and mixed 
Polyantha source, aiming at a strong, 
even if shrubby, plant that will bloom 
and bloom and bloom, and will grow and 























Rose Ruth Alexander, from Washington state; showy, vigorous, very fragrant 








vill live even over an ordinary winter. 

Cne American grower, certainly emi- 
nent for what he has done with hardy 
Climbing Roses that are hardy even to 
20 degrees below zero, is turning his 
shrewd attention to this producing of 
“hard-luck” Roses which are also beauti- 
ful. Another of them is working on what 
he ealls “subzero Roses,” in an endeavor 
to aequire hardiness. 

This “firstly” of my sermon thus ends 
in the hope that my readers will demand 
with enough them 


Roses vigor to do 


proper service in the garden. 


HE other thing which the 1937 Rose 

buyer has a right to demand is a good 
plant. 
little own-root greenhouse s!ip satisfied 
the buyer of a name and a label. He has 
a right to demand a solid, well-nurtured 
plant, big enough, strong enough and 


The time has gone by when tho 


fresh enozgh to do service in his garden. 

This demand I want to emphasize. It 
can be made of any purveyor of Roses 
who offers his wares for sale. The buyer 
has a right to know several things. He 
should first of all know, or believe in, 
the responsibility of the man who sélls 
him the Rose as an assurance that it will 
be true to the name under which he has 
hought it. He should know what 
understock it is on, so that he may expect 
the vigor that the proper understock will 
give him. Likewise he needs to know 
how that plant “graded,” to use the 
nursery phrase. 
operations, 


also 


In the broader nursery 
running into millions of 
plants, there are obtainable No. 1 Roses, 
which are described as having “three or 
more strong canes, two of which are to 
be 18 inches and up, with the exception 
of a few of the light-growing sorts, which 
are to have three strong canes, two of 
which are to be 15 inches and up.” 

| Editor’s last month’s 
FLower Grower for illustrations of the 
grades in Rose plants. ] 

Curiously enough, the next grade, in- 
stead of being No. 2, is No. 14, and it is 
thus deseribed authoritatively: “Two or 
more strong canes, to be 14 inches and 
up, with the exeeption of a few light- 
erowing which are to 
12 inches and up.” 

Beyond this is what are left, and when 
I tell my readers that he is an extremely 
capable nurseryman who can secure 50 
per cent of his crop as No. 1 Roses, it 
will be understood that within the other 
50 per cent come a relatively small pro- 
portion of No. 15 and a painful number 
of “what have you!” 

It is this last indefinite class which I 
think into the ten-cent stores, the 
department stores, and into the hands of 
the unserupulous advertising sellers of 
Roses who sell on names and ages rather 


note: See 


sorts, have two 


eanes 


gets 


than on actual performing qualities. 
That it is a tremendous business eon- 


ducted in these sweepings, seraps, re- 
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mainders, and sometimes trash, ean well 
be realized when I disclose the substan- 
tial statement that a Texas grower of 
honesty and ability has saved out his 
No. 1 and No. 15 plants for his own 
trade, and has sold more than a quarter 
of a million plants of his remainder to 
a northern purveyor of Roses for the 
cheap trade. 

It is to have the buyer of Roses ask 
the questions which this indicates that I 
am now writing. What is he gettinge— 
No. 1? No. 14? trash? or remainders? 


Betton questions answered, then comes 

a vitally important one. How has 
that been handled? The Ameri- 
ean Rose Society has been vigorously, and 
almost viciously, pursuing the producers 
of Roses to insist that, when they dig, 
their Roses shall be kept from weather 
injury until they are stored and until 
they are shipped. Without many excep- 
tions, the shipping to the customer is 
well done, and the buyer is likely to get 
a well-packed plant. But what had hap- 
pened to that Rose before it was packed 
in the moistened sphagnum moss, 
wrapped in oil paper, to actually gain 
softness and renew a little life on the way 
through the post-office or in the express 
‘ar? It is this intervening time after the 
Rose is dug that I am inquiring about. 
How many minutes—not hours, not days 
—was it exposed to the sun and the wind 
before it was put in protective shelter? 
How was it stored in the weeks and 
months after it was dug before it got 
into the package on the way to the con- 
sumer? 

I insist that if the purchaser of roses 
in the spring of 1937 really wants aver- 
age success he is entitled to an answer 
to all these questions. If he gets a favor- 
able answer from a responsible concern 
that can be reached if there is failure, 
his chances are very good, and he ought 
to have, before the national holiday on 
July 4, blooms true to name on more 
than ninety per cent of the Roses he has 
planted. 


Rose 


* is coming to pass that there are other 

ways of handling Roses than through 
the mails or through the - department 
stores. In at least a half-dozen places 
in the United States a man may purchase 
a Rose plant actually growing in a gallon 
tin ean, or in some form of pot which 
does not unduly contract the roots, which 
he ean bring home in his own motor ear 
from the merchant he has visited and can 
put in his own garden, expecting that it 
will deliver to him the evidence that it is 
a good Rose worth having in a few 
weeks. So I urge those who are contigu- 
ous to such sources of distribution to buy 
of them with full knowledge of the re- 
quirements above outlined as to origin 
and handling so that the purchase is 
intelligent and the expectation of success 
live. 


As Rose purehasers use this informa- 
tion and the greater advantage that comes 
from experience, they will get more Roses 
and better Roses, and will have the 
colors, forms, fragrances and desirabili- 
ties they hope for. 





I Succeed With Roses 


AVING enjoyed so many Rose 
talks by Dr. McFarland and had 
so much help from THE FLOWER 

Grower and its contributors’ experiences 
in growing various flowers I should like 
to give my experience with Roses hoping 
it may help some who love Roses but: 
hesitate to try to raise them. 

If there is one most important thing 
in Rose growing I think it is the setting 
of the plant. The first Roses I had were 
2-year-old Hybrid Teas and Teas, four- 
teen in all, purchased from a reliable 
nursery the first of November, 1932. 

The soil I had was a light sand and 
available space where two large Carolina 
Poplars had been dug out the previous 
spring, making two beds in full sun, about 
six feet in diameter. 

There was no special soil at hand with 
which to fill the holes so a quantity of 
garbage, old leaves, ete., was filled in and 
that covered with top-soil. Garbage and 
leaves were well stamped down to prevent 
being too porous. 

Dig holes large enough to allow the 
roots of each bush to be spread out natu- 
rally and deep enough to have the plant 
one to two inches deeper than when taken 
from the ground, when finished. As a 
bush is taken from the wrappings place 
it in position immediately, after spreading 
the roots carefully (first remove any 
broken fibers) then cover with top-soil, 
firm and work about the roots with the 
hands, then fill hole with water and let it 
settle. Repeat this until the hole is filied. 
Try after each soaking to raise the bush, 
being sure when finished that it is as 
firmly set as though growing, but not by 
tamping or packing the ground hard 
about the roots. Each bush should be 
given a pail of water two or three times 
a week, for two or three weeks, unless 
there 1s plenty of rain. 

After the ground has frozen several 
inches deep cover the bushes well with 
leaves. If one lives in a city the leaves 
ean be obtained at practically no cost 
when the city is cleaning the streets. Of 
course the leaves are collected earlier than 
needed but they should be taken eare of. 

When the weather breaks in the 
spring, late March or early April, the 
leaves may be parted to allow the air to 
reach the center of the bushes more 
freely. When hard freezing is past and 
the frost out of the ground the leaves 
should be spaded into the ground between 
the bushes. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Flowers Bring Color to Your House 


OMETHING of the elementary 
theory of color was talked over last 
month and now we may consider a 

little the applied use of color as related 
to the decorative use of cut flowers in the 
home. 

Our object in placing flowers in our 
rooms is to add to their attractiveness. A 
flower arrangement might be called an 
accent in a room. The accent may be of a 
contrasting color, or of a deeper shade of 
the predominating color of the room, or 
somewhere between. If there is a great 
deal of blue in a room, yellow flowers in 
winter will bring the semblance of a touch 
of sunshine. The same room on a hot 
summer’s day may eall for a grouping of 
dark blue flowers, to get a cool effect. 

Some colors seem to absorb light, and 
others to reflect and dissipate it, so also 
there are colors which appear to recede 
and others which give the effect of advanc- 
ing. Red and its neighbors are thie 
advancing colors; blue and its connections 
are the receding colors. You may use 
ths knowledge when placing flower 
arrangements in your rooms. 

If a room be long and narrow, and you 
wish to give it better proportions, place 
a grouping of red flowers at the far end 
of it. Because red is a dominant, an 
advancing, color, the end of the room 
scems actually to come closer to you, thus 
foreshortening the too long room. Con- 
versely, if a room is too nearly a square, 
you may make it seem longer than it is 
by placing a vase of blue flowers as far 
away as possible on the longer side. Thus 
we seem to push the side of the room 
farther away. 

Using this same knowledge in a differ- 
ent way, you may emphasize a particular 
corner or piece of furniture by adorning 
it with red flowers; or you may push into 
the background an unattractive table by 
placing on it a flower picture in shades 
of blue. 

Red is too dominant a color to be used 
in a number of different flower arrange- 
ments in one room at the same time. It 
makes too marked accents. One group of 
red flowers is all the average room can 
attractively carry. Indeed, one outstand- 
ing flower arrangement is usually all a 
room should have, regardless of color. Too 
many accents are worse than none. 

If the main flower arrangement in a 
room is of red, the less important ones 
may be of lighter tints of the same color, 


Use flowers—bunches of them—freely 
in your living room for their pure 
color effects 
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or of different colors. If a living room 
table carries a bowl of red Peonies, the 
same red Peony should not appear else- 
where in the room, except perhaps for a 
few buds, just showing color, in a slender 
vase, 

Rose color has the same qualities as red, 
though to a less degree. As we go fur- 
ther from red on our imaginary color 
circle (see page 83 in February FLower 
GROWER), Wwe come around, on the 
brighter side, through orange to yellow. 
Yellow is an easy color to use in flower 
arrangements for the home. 

Yellow also is an advancing color; it is 
a cheerful color; and better than any 
other color blends with sunshine. It actu- 
ally seems to bring sunshine into what- 
ever part of a room it adorns. Yellow 
flowers that are to stand with the sunlight 
falling upon them should have a richer 
tone—more red in the yellow—than those 
which are to stand in shade. 








This matter of sunlight falling on 
{lowers and apparently altering their color 
might have much said about it. We all 
know that artificial light changes the 
effect of flowers, and do not use blues and 
violets for evening decoration, except as 
background color. The softer tints of red 
—rose, salmon, coral, cerise, pink, peach, 
are at their best in artificial light. Yellow 
loses some of its quality in this light; 
white has fine value in it. 

Brilliant sunlight also apparently 
changes the color of flowers. Blue blos- 
soms which in a dark corner of a room 
have little life, seeming almost gray, may 
become rich and beautiful in color when 
they are placed in the sunlight, 

White flowers are not pure white. 
There is always some faint touch of color 
that makes one white different from 


another. If white flowers are placed where 
the sunshine falls upon them, the glare of 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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HERE are a number of FLESH- 
EATING PLANTS in the vegetable 
world, the best known perhaps 
being Venus’ Flytrap as well as_ the 
Pitcher-plant growing so freely in the 
boggy regions of Alabama. Sundew is 
still another and both it and the Pitcher- 
plant have useful medicinal virtues. 

The Darlingtonia—one of the Pitcher 
tribe—grows on the Sierra Nevada at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet above the sea. In 
appearance it resembles strangely an 
excited cobra with hood expanded ready to 
spring. The plant is devoid of leaves and 
is actually a eannibal plant living on 
small which it attracts by its 
honey glands. When the Darlingtonia is 
grown as a house plant unless placed 
where it ean attract small insects it is 
necessary to give it tiny particles of fresh 
meat once a week or oftener. Another 
interesting cannibal plant is the Bladder- 
wort, which is said to swallow its prey in 
a split second. The well known snake 
plant—Sanseveria—is not a cannibal. 


inseet S 


Our American Redmen used Crowfoot 
to make snares for catching bluebirds. 


like clouds of 
butter- 


rise, 
wings of 
Japanese 


“The orchid perfumes 
incense wafted by the 
flies.”—from the 


LTHOUGH most of the thousands of 
known ORCHIDS are found in tropical 
lands North America boasts quite a num- 
ber. While these exotie flowers so far as 
is yet known possess little eeonomie value 
except to florists, there are two or three 
interesting exceptions. Our showy Lady- 
slipper is one for the Cypripedium is 
valuable medicinally, possessing tonic 
qualities in its roots and is excellent in 
eases of hysteria, nervous irritability and 
other troubles. The dried tubers of 
another species known to the drug trade 
as salep are also useful medicinally. 
The Vanilla plant, the finest of which 
come from Mexico, belongs to the Orchids. 
In the islands of the Indian ocean there 
grows an Orchid—Angraecum fragrans 
—from which tea is made by the natives. 
The leaves are steeped as ordinary tea 
and leave a lasting fragrance in the mouth 
while the aroma is of great delicacy. 
Orchids may be grown from seeds but 
the work presents such difficulties that 
few amateurs care to undertake it since 
it takes from three to seven years before 
most of them bloom. Experts, however, 
have discovered an easier way just 
recently and feed them seaweed—agar— 
and sugar which seem to vitalize the 
young seedlings. Tiny plants may be 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Of itself does the bee come to the 
full-blown flower when its sweet aroma is 
wafted by the breeze. The ants come of 
themselves to the spot where sweets are 
placed. No one need invite the bee or the 
ant. So when a man becomes pure and 
perfect, the sweet influence of his char- 
acter is diffused everywhere, and all who 
seek after truth are naturally drawn 
towards him, and he need not be moving 
to and fro in search of an audience to 
preach the truth to.” 

A Hindu 


sayins 


obtained for less than a dollar a pot but 
the prospective buyer better go to a relia- 
ble dealer who will truthfully tell the age 
of the plant thus avoiding disappoint- 
ment. 

When the writer was visiting in Burma 
she noticed in particular how the mali 
gardener) starts Orchids growing on the 
garden trees. He cuts gashes in a large 
tree—the Mango seemed to be the favorite 
—which has not yet been attacked by the 
devastating white ants. He then covers 
the bare Orchid roots with moss and binds 
them on the tree where he has cut the 
gashes, using a stout wire. Two times a 
day he splashes water on these roots and 
soon the Orchids are flourishing on their 
host support. It occurred to this writer 
that gardeners in our humid southern 
states might follow the manner of the 
mali in Burma. Speaking of that land of 
exotic flowers, the writer’s most exotic 
moment was picking her own Orchids 
right off the trees before breakfast of a 
morning—a breakfast in its way as 
strangely exotic—fried garlic and a sort 
of peanut candy washed down with tea! 
Try it sometime. By the way, an old glass 
showease could be converted into a trop- 
ical garden for growing Orchids since 
they need warm moist air and no drafts. 
Darwin writes entertainingly of Orchids. 


Like a beautiful flower that is without 
scent are the fine words of him who does 
not act accordingly.—Dhammapada 


Speaking of crry dwellers or even small 
town folks, why not make more use of 
your Roors? There is great satisfaction 
in a roof garden—privacy, freedom from 
many garden pests including mischievous 
boys who sometimes do become garden 
pests. The matter of watering the garden 
is not at all difficult, for pipes ean be laid 
to the roof or even an additional length 
added to the garden hose. So you may 
have a lovely roof garden and still not be 
a bloated millionaire living in a costly 
penthouse. And how you will enjoy the 
moon up there, enjoy the stars; you will 
be surprised at the inspiration you get by 
gazing on the heavens. 








With spring in the offing jot down in 
your NOTEBOOK among the “must do” 
that spring is the best time to gather 
plenty of young tender leaves of the 
Peach, Raspberry, Strawberry (both wild 
and cultivated) and Violet leaves, too. 
All of them have medicinal virtues and 
make far more healthful beverages than 
ordinary tea even if made of the young 
tender leaves. It is only a matter of 
acquiring the taste. Dry the leaves in the 
bright sunshine or shake them over a low 
fire in a wire basket after the manner of 
the Japanese housewife. She prepares 
her own fresh tea daily in the tea districts 
of Japan and would no more think of 
making tea from leaves that have been 
long packed than she would to make it of 
dried twigs. 


Everyone needs a HOBBY of some kind, 
especially when nearing the sunset of life. 
A tree commences to die at the top first 
so in order to live long keep alive at the 
top, do not let the mind stagnate or stop 
growing. Now it is quite possible to 
indulge in a hobby of gardening without a 
barrel of money. You may not have a 
foot of ground but that does not matter, 
only the urge is necessary, the urge to 
grow things. Almost anyone will pre- 
sent you with a plant. Commence to 
cultivate it, improve it, make it grow 
bigger and better than any one else has 
ever done. Among the first things you 
will notice is that, in your intense inter- 
est, you have quite forgot creaking bones, 
how bad the young folks earry on today 
as compared with your youthful days, and 
a lot of other ills people seem to love to 
nurse when they have nothing better to do. 
Growing plants in water is engaging the 
attention of scientists—they claim ground 
is not necessary. There is another idea for 
the person with a garden urge but no 
place to indulge his faney. 

Aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow, 

But crushed or trodden to the ground 


Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 
—Coldsmith 





Has anyone ever tried giving their 
plants sugar or sweetened water? It 
might be an interesting experiment. 


Even if confined to a stuffy APARTMENT 
HOUSE in the big city it is still possible to 
sit under your own vine and fig tree. You 
may buy dwarf Fig trees that bear as 
sweet and delicious fruit as if grown in 
the garden outside. Some of these dwarfs 
are said to bear a little the first year 
planted. It may be they have been grafted 
previously, the writer is not sure. 
(Continued on Page 168) 
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Plan for a Small Plot 


Being an amateur gardener I have cer- 
tainly gathered much useful information 
from same. 

I am writing because of a plan I wish 
to submit for your helpful suggestions. 
Have just built a home and want to know 
how to arrange certain shrubs, ete., for 
my outdoor living room. My lot is 50 by 
122 ft. House is 22 by 30 ft. Front of 
house sits back 25 ft. from inside of the 
sidewalk. Of this 25 ft. the first 10 ft. 
will be a lawn even with the walk; the 
remaining 15 ft. will be a_ terrace 
approximately 15” high at front and 18” 
high at the house. Outdoor living room 
to be same height as terrace. I'd like 
shrubs in front of the house extending 
out about 5 ft.; also some shrubs on the 
east side of house; perennials border in 
the rear; a couple nice trees and perhaps 
some poplars in the rear. Following is 
my plan: 

I’d like a row of poplars. How would 
they look directly in front of stone wall? 
Would like a Russian Tamarix and a 
Weeping Willow on the garden proper. 
Just where would be the best place? 

Would prefer some sort of hedge from 
vrarage to end of kitchen garden to hide 
this side. 

Would like a perennial border along 
the east side where I could develop a nice 
garden picture. 









<Queries and Answers D 


This design for a garden gives rather 
a pretentious plan for a small garden, 
which might not be completed in a year 
but could be worked out later on. 

Starting with three erect or columnar 
trees in the corners as shown, with the 
rest of the space along the stone wall 
planted to small shrubs of various sizes 
allowing the stone wall to show in places. 
This will furnish a background for the 
perennials or any other flowering plants. 
The line of shrubs and perennials should 
be extended along the walk on the west 
as well as on the east lot line. Peonies, 
Irises, Lilies, perennials, spring flowering 
bulbs and annuals should be used to pro- 
vide bloom from early spring to late fall. 
For best effect plant in masses. Until you 
have all the perennials needed, use masses 
of annuals, always in one color, such as 
Petunias, dwarf and tall Zinnias, Snap- 
dragons, Asters and a host of*other kinds. 

If a garden house is built it should be 
in keeping with the architecture of the 
house. Clematis and Climbing Roses 
should be used to cover the sides. The 
small garden spot in the rear of the 
house, being on the north side, can only 
be planted with flowers growing in the 
shade. Tuberous Begonias, and Anemones 
would do well here with a background of 
ferns. Sugar Maple for shade trees might 
be the answer for shade, however, it 
would be well to consult your nearby 
nurseryman as to the best kind for your 





In selecting shrubs for the front of the 
house, choose the kinds that do not grow 
too rank. In planting do not plant too 
close for best effect. The line of a hedge 
along the east line might be Barberry a: 
well as the planting at the side of the 
walk and on the terrace and slope. 

Another plan for the walk leading to 
the front 
proves this part of the yard. 


O. W. EE. 


[Poplars certainly should not be 
planted in such a garden as they will rob 
the flowers of all moisture and fertility. 
The Willows. 


these trees will travel 


of house is shown which im- 


same goes for Roots of 
far and wide and 
quickly possess all the garden area. They 
are simply robbers.—Ep1ror. | 


Amaryllis Halli from Seed 


I would like to ask if anyone has ever 
grown Hardy Amaryllis Halli from seed. 
They last over a week when cut, so few 
leave them to form seed because of that. 

Mrs. C.:W. Seasury, ( Nebr.) 


Amaryllis Fails to Bloom 


I have had an Amaryllis for a year 
and it has not yet bloomed. The pot in 
which I have it, is about three times the 
diameter of the bulb at the top of the 
pot. Have used liquid manure and trained 
the plant on a stick, and believe I have 
watered it properly. It has good drainage 
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COLUMBINES 


Price per packet 38c 


long spurred hybrids you have 


two-year-old, 
7 

plants. 
Among other new 
Annuals you should_ surely 


the new Gaiety 


scented Nasturtiums. 


England for Sutton’s prize 
winning flower and vegetable 
seeds. Serd to us. 
new col r-filles 

Prices are cons 


catalog. 


iderably lower. 








AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
futton’s Suds 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 






Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


These are the multi-colored, 


heard so much talk about. 
You can buy the Sutton’s 
Seeds direct from us, or the 
ready-to-bloom 


Sutton 
have, are their Giant Verbena, 
Flower or 
Annual Phlox, their mam- 
moth Orange King Calendula, 


not to mention the sweet- 


No longer need you send to 


Get the 


















oa ve vegetabl les and flowers a 


eeks earlier. Protect your = 
plants against bad weather 
n dividual hot | > for every pl 
and insects. An individual hot house for every plant 
Millions used by market growers everywhere; now 
available to the home gardener. Hotkap Home 
Garden Package... 25 Hotkaps with setter... at 
your seed dealer, 50c. If unobtainable, postpaid 65c. 


Home Garden HOTKAPRS 


GERMAIN'S, 755 Terminal St., Los Angeles. 
ESTABLISHED 1871 











~GILLETT S. 


Native Wild Flowers 


Let us help you bring the wood- 
land plants, flowers and ferns to 
your home grounds. We make it 
easy. Here are some of the flow- 
ers you will surely want. Send 
for Catalog of all our Wildwood 
Collections, 





Special: 10 Yellow Ladyslippers $2. 


(Catalog value $2.50) 


Jack-in-the-pulpit ............ . $1.50 for 10 
Spring Beauty . 1.00 for 10 
Dutchman’s Breeches .... csccces Ee 
i: rr 
Wintergreen Berry ....... 2.50 for 10 
Round-lobed Hepatica ............. 1.50 for 10 
Blue Crested IMs ...... 1 50 for 10 
Cardinal Flower .......... 1.50 for 10 
RIGPURRGIE. ccccecocs.. ae 1.50 for 10 
eee ssccce SUS Oe 
Snow Trillium ....... ve .... $.00 for 10 
Yellow Cowslip ........ bax 1.00 for 10 
Pi.K Ladyslipper ...... 2.00 for 10 
Showy Ladyslipper 3.00 for 10 


Five of any one variety at the ten rate. 
10% DISCOUNT IF ORDERED BE- 
FORE APRIL 1, 1937. Write for prices 
on Broadleaved Evergreens and Azaleas 
of the native varieties. 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box D Southwick, Mass. 
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so mixed Ar moss with the soil. The 
plant is 30” high and looks to be healthy, 
and a new sprout has recently started. 

Will some reader advise me what to do, 
if anything, other than what I have done, 
to induce bloom? 


Rosert THroop, (N. Y.) 


About Amaryllis 


For several years past I have had 
Amaryllis (equistris) bulbs but never 
had a single bloom. They have multiplied, 
separated, 
crowded in the open garden. 
they not bloom, please? 

L. A. 6, 


never been growing very 


Why do 
(Louisiana ) 


To Make a Thermostat 


I am interested in making a thermostat 
for electrical heated hot bed. Has anyone 
information on that sort of thing? 


A, T. Francis, (Mich.) 


Growing Gardenias 


Will some reader who has had experi- 
ence please give me information on how 
to grow Gardenias? 


CuHarLes O. Dean, ( Mass.) 


Cloth Houses and Shade 


I will appreciate first-hand information 
on cloth houses or shade for growing 
plants or flowers when used to combat 
extremely hot and dry weather 
tions. 


condi- 


H. R. Rawson, (IIl.) 


Gourd Question 


Have succeeded in growing a_ nice 
variety of gourds in bright colors. Will 
someone tell me how to preserve the color 
and keep the fruit from rotting? Should 
they be waxed or varnished and how soon 
after picking? 

Mrs. E. E. Lewis, (Colo.) 


White Raspberry 


Years ago, when on the farm, we used 
to raise what we called White Rasp- 
berries. They were a large cream-colored 
berry. Now that I have a suburban home, 
would like to get some of the bushes to 
plant. Can anyone inform me where I 
may purchase same? 

JEFFERSON Davis, (Md.) 


Preparing the Berry-bearers for Winter 
Bouquets 


When berry bearers, as_ Bittersweet, 
Spicebush, Callicarpa, Burningbush and 


Firethorn, are used as bouquets for house 
decorations, what is the best way to pre- 
serve them? Should they be placed in 
water, paraffined, or what? I would like 


to sell some, but they seem to dry up 
after cutting. 
Mrs. Jesse H. 


TrIPLETT, (Md.) 


Rose of Sharon Does Not Bloom 


T have a variegated-leaf Rose of Sharon 
bush. The buds do not open into an open 
flower. This occurs regularly every year, 
but I remember seven or eight years ago 
the bush had an open variegated flower. 
The bush seems to be very strong and 
clean of disease, but the buds form and 
remain as buds until they dry instead of 
opening into a bloom. Is there anything 
I ean do about this? 

Puiutip Roprins, (N. Y.) 


Growing Ivy Plants 


I am having trouble growing an Ivy 
plant in my house. The plants are kept in 
the pots furnished by the florist and grown 
in the soil that came with them. The pot 
containing the plant sits on a block of 
wood, so that there is ample drainage. 
Plants are watered when soil appears 
dry, by immersing the pot in water until 
the top of the soil is wet. Leaves are 
washed off periodically. As far as I can 
ascertain, there are no gases in the house 
which would injure the plants. 
the second failure. The plants also 
receive plenty of sun. Any helpful sug- 
gestions will be appreciated. 

Pavt C. Raymonp, 


This is 


(T1l.) 


Can Gladiolus Revert? 


I am an amateur grower of long stand- 
ing, my purpose being to grow blossoms 
of many varieties for cutting. Additions 
of new varieties are yearly made to my 
collection and all come true to form the 
first vear. 

After the first year there is always a 
preponderance of yellow and shell pink, 
which colors I never buy. The growers 
from whom I make purchases tell me this 
is because the two colors, particularly 
the yellow are more prolific and increase 
more rapidly than other more desirable 
colors; and they tell me farther there is 
no such thing as reversion to original 
type. In gardening as in other things 
I listen to everybody, but draw my own 
conclusions based on my own experience. 

In 1933 every bulb blooming yellow 
was marked with a plant stick and when 
the bulbs were dug every yellow was 
removed. In 1934 and 1935 the same proce- 
ess was followed. In spite of this pro- 
gram strictly followed for three eonsecu- 
tive years approximately one-fourth my 
bulbs bloomed yellow in 1936, just as had 
happened in previous years. The yellows 
when planted by themselves continue 
100% yellow. 

If anyone has a better theory to account 
for my experience, than is provided by 
“reversion” I will be delighted to know 
what that theory is. 

C. S. EMERSON 
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O other fall flowers are lovelier, more hardy, or easier to 

grow than these colorful Bristol "Mums. From early 
September until killing frosts, they brighten your garden 
with their brilliant blossoms. These famous varieties are ideal for cut- 
ting or for garden decoration. Order now from our limited supply. 
Delivery will be made at the proper time for spring planting. 


We are proud to offer the three assortments here described. They are 
entirely new varieties, originated and developed by Bristol Nurseries. 
Offers No. 1 and No. 2 are new varieties this year. Offer No. 3 includes 
a large assortment of last year’s favorites—at exceptionally low prices. 


New 1937 Varieties 
DOUBLE KOREAN HYBRIDS 


KING MIDAS—a charming shade of soft yellow with faint bronze shadings. 
Fully double and very hardy. 


THE MOOR—A very unusual color best described as Amaranth, or port wine 
red. Ideal as a cut flower. Received Award of Merit at Boston Orchid Show, 
October 1936. 


EMBER—A combination of coral and orange shades hard to describe. 
stands all weather conditions. 


SINGLE KOREAN HYBRIDS 


AGNES SELKIRK CLARK—A blending of bronzy pink, apricot and salmon. 
An exquisite touch of autumn color in the garden. 

NANCY COPELAND-—Spectrum red is the dominant color. An opalescent sheen 
which varies with autumn light produces delightful color effects. 

PINK LUSTRE—A delightful shade of orchid pink, beautiful, yet rugged and 


easy to grow. 
INC. 


With- 


RISTOL NURSERIES 
Dept. 63 


=N= BRISTOL, CONN. 





‘Brighten your fall garden 
with these Gorgeous, ardy 


BRISTOL 
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KOREAN 


Chrysanthemums 


OFFER No. I 


{ each of 3 entirely new Double Korean Chrysanthemums 


KING MIDAS_~ ° THE MOOR ° 


1 each for $2.25 
4 each for $7.50 
If West of Mississippi add 10% for mailing 


OFFER No. 2 


3 new Single Korean Chrysanthemums: 


NANCY COPELAND e@ AGNES SELKIRK CLARK 
PINK LUSTRE 


1 each for $1.50 
4 each for $5.00 
If West of Mississippi add 10% for mailing 


OFFER No. 3 


1 each of 12 choice Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums (all 
recent introduction) in a splendid range of color—plus 
one new 1937 variety, free. 


13 plants for $4.00 


Prepaid anywhere 


EMBER 


BRISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 63, Bristol, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is check or money order for assortments 
checked below. Please deliver at proper time for planting. 

Offer No. | Three Plants as described.................seee0e0e $2.25 
Offer No. | Twelve Plants as described.............0..-s0ee0. 7.50 
Omer He. 2 Taree Piamts ag Gascribed, ......ccccccccccccecese 1.50 
Offer No. 2 Twelve Plants as described..................e0005 5.00 


Offer No. 3 Thirteen Plants as described. . 
If West of Mississippi add 10% for mailing. 
Prepaid anywhere 
Name 


Address 




















DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize 
winners. Largest 
and finest Petu- 
nias in the 
world. Immense 
orchid - like 
blooms 5 to 8 
inches in diam- 
eter. A con- 
tinuous delight 
—exquisite frag- 
rance, every 
color in the 
rainbow. Superb 
as cut flowers. 
Thousands _ re- 
order Diener’s 
Petunia seeds annually. 
to try these wonders. 

Only 50¢ for a special packet of 700 seeds. 
Can be planted any month in the year. 





Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 


It costs so little 


Catalogue with many new color reproduc- 
tions, also offering the New Double Shasta 
Daisy, Gerberas, Dahlias, Delphiniums and 
other novelties free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER NURSERY 
Oxnard, California 


PLANT, SEED AND BULB GROWER 











ZINNIAS from CALIFORNIA 


—" Seeds — the World's Standard 
NEW COLLECTION 


These separate color 
shades listed below are 
made up from all colors 
in our Dahlia-flowered, 
Mammoth and Balloon 
type Zinnias. ‘‘Califor- 


nia’s Best.’’ 
$400 


Packets for 
(value 2.00) 

151 Dahlia-flowered ‘‘Crown of Gold,’’ 
mixed colors, all alee underlaid 
with gold... picksciuasieneassnesaeeee 

238 Golden Annivers: ry “Shade. : 5 

239 White, Cream, Bronze Shades... 

240 Rose, Pink Shades.......0.....0002.... ae 

241 Yellow, Gold, Orange Shades 

242 Scarlet, Crimson Shades..... 

243 Lavender, Purple Shades 

244 Salmon Sh: ides. aoe 


NEW BOYSENBERRY PLANTS! 
Plum-sized fruits, luscious flavor, grow any- 
where. Five plants... oooh 20 Postpaid 

Write for our Free ‘Garden Guide 


FRASER & SON 


1000 E. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 
















HORSFORD’S 
Regal Plants 
and Lilies 





for your free copy of 
SEND our new Catalog aoa 

turing new perennials, 
TODAY Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing over 700 
varieties of Regal plants, shrubs, 
evergreens, ferns and wildflowers 
for your perennial garden. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 30 


Charlotte, Vermont 














ANSWERS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their 
opinions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate dis- 


CUSSION. 


Voltaire may often apply: 


Opinions are the readers’ 


own. The classic line of 


““T wholly disapprove of what you 


say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.’’ 


Can This Be So? 


Answering Lydia Beckett : 


Her “Forenia” may be Nolana or 
Ruellia ciliosa, both having Petunia-like 
bloom. 


Mrs. Ipa A. Cope, (Calif.) 


Star of Bethlehem 


Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson, 
(Ohio) : 

I have a similar plant obtained in 
Northern Wisconsin. The plant is a 
Campanula, probably aphylla. It has 
white or lavender flowers and is a profuse 


bloomer, needing but little rest. 
Mrs. B. F. Oakes, (IIl.) 


Hardy Water Lilies Bloom Poorly 
Ci.) 


I had the same experience with Hardy 
water Lilies in my pool, and found them 
root-bound, and dug over two bushels or 
more of roots thick as my wrist. I put 
in fresh soil and put in four or five 
large roots. I had glorious bloom that 


summer. 
Mrs. 


Answering F. P. Peterson, 


C. W. Seasury, ( Nebr.) 


Correct Name for “Fan Iris” 


Answering Frank B. Headley, (Ohio): 

The description of “fan Iris” fits 
Blackberry lily,’ Pardanthus (Belam- 
canda). It is easily propagated by seed, 
in fact it self sows to some extent. It may 
also be divided. Seed may be planted 
either in fall or spring. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


Leaf Spot on Iris 


Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.) : 

The authorities say that leaf spot is not 
particularly dangerous to the life of the 
Iris plant, though it is very unsightly. 
Thorough cleaning and burning of all 
litter among the plants in the early spring 
is more recommended than any sprays. 
Mr. G. H. Graham, Iris grower of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., told me that he has had no 
trouble since he burns over his Iris early 
each spring. This must be done quickly 
so the rhizomes will not be injured. 


Mrs. Pau Murpocu, (Nebr.) 
Dividing Tritoma 
Answering D. W. Clendening, 


(Penna.) : 
The Tritoma 
dependably hardy, 


(Red-hot Poker) is not 
so it is best to lift it 


with the soil on the roots and put in a 
large container, packing some soil, sand, 
or peat around it, and storing in the 
cellar over Winter. (In a warm climate 
they may be mulched with coarse litter 
and left in the ground.) In Spring shake 
the soil from the roots and divide, not 
too closely, for they look better in clumps. 
Have found them easy to start from seeds. 
CiarA C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


Best Violets Wanted 
Answering George Hall, (Okla.) : 


If you are especially interested in 
Violets, may I suggest that you study the 
many varieties offered in Rex, D. Pearce’s 
catalog? Surely you will find just what 
vou are looking for. The Violets are 
all so good I don’t believe there is a 


“best” kind although we all have 
favorites. 
Please note that some varieties need 
aeid soil. 
Cuara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 
White Scale on Cacti 
Answering Mrs. Russell Anders, 


(Penna.) : 


Cacti kept indoors are most likely to 
become infected with seale. I find it so in 
a glass house in California. Any of the 
nurserymen in your locality can furnish 
you with a good oil emulsion spray and 
there are several good ones on the market. 
Use about 11 ounces to a half gallon of 
water, shake well, and spray on with any 
good garden sprayer or if you have but 
a few plants, an ordinary fly sprayer is 
very satisfactory. Every portion of the 
plant should be wet with the solution. If 


these insects are kept under control, 
spraying will only be necessary about 


twice a year but if allowed to get control 
it is masoenny to spray every 3 or 4 weeks 
for 2 or 3 months. If these oil sprays are 
not procurable purchase some whale oil 
soap at the drug store and make a 
solution, 


H. A. Musser, (Calif.) 


Scale on Cacti 
Answering Mrs. John Severs, (Penna.) : 


To remove white seale on eacti, I used 
one quart of strong soapy water to which 
I added one-half teaspoon of Black Leaf 
40. Serub eacti with a strong pig-bristle 
brush, one-fourth inch wide with bristles 
one-half inch long. It did wonders for my 
eacti with this. 


ALBERT H. Davis, (Penna.) 
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24th International 


March 15-20 


HE Show welcomes the return of gentle Spring, who 


brings with her a 


great horticultural 


bigger, better way. 


ardently pleads for! 


Show. 











“reawakening.” 


Gardening everywhere is gathering new impetus for 1937; 
amateurs, both experts and novices, are taking it up in a 


And now the time arrives to order what your garden so 
Of course, the place to see all that is 
latest and best in flowering plants, formal design, outdoor 
furniture and novel arrangement is the International Flower 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


A} 
] 
atte 
Cail 
I. 
2 
4, 
5. 


of 


req 


3. I 


. J. A. Crawford. 


Lemona. Delicate pale lemon-yellow. .-each 65¢ 
The Gem. Decp orange-ycllow. ach 65¢ 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman. Lovely lemon-yellow.... each $1 
Catalogs of Other New Things 
The Catalogs contain any number of new things. Most 
them illustrated in_ full color, so_you know exactly 


what you are getting. Send for these Catalogs. 


new things. 
1. Seed Catalog — offering Sutton’s Seed new Gladioli—new 
Dahli new Montbreti: 
2. Ilardy Plant Catalog—offering rare and new Ilardy Plants and 
loses. 
























re 


Flowering from Spring until Fal 
Collection of 5— $3.50 


1umble yard or pretentious garden without the new Day 
es? It just isn’t done. These five new Day Lilies, 
r being merit-proven in our various test gardens, we 
recommend to you without reservation. 


bien each 65¢e 


Apricot-yellow shaded light cadmium, 
each 65c¢ 


Bay State. Glistening deep yellow 


Free upon 


uest. Keep apace with Wayside’s sturdy root-strength 


mport Bulb Catalog offering rare Bull fr 


; m Asia and 
Holland, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus aud H 


nths, 


yaci 





AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 











Reg. U.S, 
Pat. Office 
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EER'S 
ROSES 


Order dormant plants NOW 


In Dreer’s Roses you get not only vigorous plants produc- 
ing flowers true to form, but extra-careful packaging that 
protects roots and assures an early, healthy growing start. 


Four brilliant new Roses 
for your 1937 Garden 


DICKSONS CENTENNIAL (Pat. No. 223)—A marvelous new 
tose with gorgeous blooms of deep glowing crimson and 
velvety shading of brilliant red. Elegant long-pointed buds 
developing into large, fragrant blooms of Peony shape. $2 ea. 


MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD—A superb Rose, combining size, 
Vigor, and lovely form. with a color that blends light gold 
and shell pink into a magnificent golden buff. Sweetly 
fragrant. $1.50 each. 


APRICOT GLOW (Plant Pat. No. 200)—A magnificent climber 
with medium-size flowers of luminous light apricot shading 
to yellow at base. Showy double flowers borne on large 
trusses; pleasing fruity fragrance. $1.50 each. 


GOLDEN GLOW (Pat. applied for)—The best yellow climbing 
Rose yet developed! Splendid semi-double flowers produced 
profusely in clusters of 4 to 5 blooms each, Pure bright 
yellow color. $1.50 each. 
For dormant roses ordered before Mar. 15 for delivery 
by April 15, add 10% if wanted by Parcel Post. 
Orders placed after Mar. 15 will be filled with potted 
plants and shipped by express, charges collect. 


Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book Free 


HENRY A. DREER 


163 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 








—/ 





ORGANIC MATTER 





You'll demand Peat Moss 
for your garden 


Even soil that is too sand-soft or clay-hard 
is quickly corrected with Peat Moss. It’s a 
wonder-worker. Seeds germinate more rapidly 
—strong, vigorous root growth and healthy 
plants, trees and lawns result. 


Peat Moss performs many valuable services 
—but most important is its 
’ ability to promote compost 
Zs") «and supply an_ unfailing 


i source of humus. These are 
% Og ip, essential to successful plant 
Sy 4 ({/ life. Without them, soils are 
Bre NG 27) unproductive, no matter how 
QS LL high the fertilizer content. 


(Your own encyclopedia will 
confirm these facts.) 






Peat Moss helps plant life physically. It 
aerates your soil, stores up moisture and 
water-soluble fertilizers—promoting both a 
quicker start for seedlings and a _ longer 
blooming for the summer months. Used as a 
summer mulch, it insulates the roots against 
the hot sun rays, retards weed growth and 
saves much extra cultivating. 


We invite you to write for free bulletins 
covering the subjects of seedlings, root 
growth, lawns. You'll find them valuable; 
just mail the coupon. 


P 
CAUTION—Look for the P 1 C gyeit™ PROTECr, 
approved quality, there for your 

protection. Only nature’s finest 


Emblem on the side of every bale Qe —=3 
of peat moss you buy. It is not a 
brand designation—but a stamp of 

peat moss is Emblem-Protected. W 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


FREE 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept, 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


F.G. 3 


Please send me the garden bulletins checked below: 


(] Preparation and Care of Soil PI C-2 
[) Building and Upkeep of Lawns PI C-3 


[) Successful Transplanting PI C-5 


Name . 


Address 


City 


154 


The Big Flower Show Dates 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mareh 8-14 


(Commercial Museum Bldg.) 

Boston, Mass. Mareh 1218 
(Mechanics Bldg.) 

Detroit, Mich. Mareh 
(Convention Hall) 

New York City March 

(Grand Central Palace) 
Chicago, Ill. April 


14-21 


15-20 


(Navy Pier) 
Milwaukee, Wise. April 
(National Flower Show) 


New York’s International 
Flower Show 


Opening at the Grand Central Palace, 
Mareh 15 and eontinuing through the 
20th, there are kaleidoseopie changes in 
the picture day by day. Visitors from 
out of town should select the days for 
their particular interests. Of course, there 
are the large gardens and the general 
foundation stands for the duration of the 
Show but the features vary with the days. 

On Monday, the opening day—bulbs 
and all the feading plant classes; such as, 
Clematis, Ferns, Foliage plants, Lilies. 
Miniature rock gardens and Roses (eom- 





NEED LAWN SEED? 


es: 
SCOTTS 


IT'S 99%%WEED FREE 
” 








y 
Coy x SONS CO. 


Svinte * ond 
’ ¢ 
It’s freer from 


weeds and contains deep—rooting peren- 
nial grasses that do not “fold-up” with the 
first hot blasts of summer. Look for this 
trade-mark on the package—your assur- 
ance of unsurpassed quality. » Ask for 
our free service bulletin “Lawn Care” 
—it tells how to combat weeds. @ 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
33 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


Scctt’s iS THE FINEST / 
LAWN SEED YOU CAN BUY: 












gC H Ez, 


OUTSTANDING SF 
=” NOVELTIES FOR 1937 
= 


Zinnia—New Star Dust—Chrysan- 

themum flowered, Golden yellow, 

_ shaggy, ray-like petals. Pkt. 25c 
Collection Snapdragon (Rust Proof) Super 
of All 5 Majestic Mixture. New type; excellent 
for cutting or bedding. Pkt. 25c 

(ipkt.ea.) Celosia Plumosa—tImproved 
Flame of Fire, Brilliant crimson. Pkt, 25c 

$ 00 Marigold—Cohrysanthemum flow- 
=— ered, New Giant Hybrids. Blooms 2 to 

4inches across.Petals quilled. Pkt 25c 

Giant Cosmos—Sensation,Pink & 

white mixed. Early flowering. Pkt.25c 


Send For Free 1937 Catalog 
MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
508 MarketSt., Phila., Pa. 








mercial) both cut and plants. On Tues- 


day, the cut flower contest embraces 
Camellias, Carnations and Roses from 
private growers. Wednesday is the day 
for dinner table decorations with displays 
of Roses and eut Orchids. 

Thursday, there are more dinner table 
decorations, miscellaneous cut flowers, 
Daffodils, Roses, Carnations, Freesias, 
and groups of annuals. Friday features 
dinner table decorations again; this again 
an open class, and also Sweet Peas. Sat- 
urday, the closing day, more dinner table’ 
decorations. 

In the Garden Club of America sec- 
tion, various types of arrangements and 
decorations are featured; the emphasis 
being on color combinations with a differ- 
ent class each day; thus, neutral harmony, 
analogous, monochromatic, split comple- 
ment, complementary and triad covering 
the entire week, 


A Window Box for the 
Shut-in 
ATELY I saw something that I want 
to pass on for the joy of some other 
invalid or wheelchair martyr who must 
find the hours pass all too slowly through- 
out the long days. 

It is such a simple thing and yet it has 
given such joy. I had known and visited 
my wheelchair friend for a long time 
before I learned what she wanted most. 
I was there when an Aunt gave her ten 
dollars to spend just as she pleased. 

“Oh, I want a window garden,” the 
invalid cried softly. “I want to watch 
flowers coming into bloom. They will 
make me forget and keep my heart nearer 
to God.” 

Of course she got the window box. The 
simplicity of it compels me to give it that 
it may be copied for another’s joy. A 
good-sized window box was made and 
surrounded with glass pane in front, same 
size of prevailing window and glass doors 
at ends to allow of ventilation of flowers 
if desired. Inside of ends was fitted with 
screen wire. These ends could be opened 
and shut by the invalid, being fastened 
by a small latch easily raised. 

Top was also of glass placed on an out- 
ward slant. Earth in the box was very 
rich and plants were plain kinds such as 
Rosy Morn Petunia, pink and white Ver- 
bena, slender ferns, Gladiolus, red-and- 
yellow Coleus and faney leaved Gera- 
niums and Pyrethrums. The box might 
easily be filled at a cost of fifty cents. 

The beauty of the box radiated charm 
to the whole room but when the invalid 
said after three months of watching it, 
“The days don’t seem nearly so dull nor 
long now, for I lose the hours in studying 
each new leaf and tendril as it appears,” 
I knew the window box had more than 
paid for the small outlay. 


Mrs. J. C. Darnety, (Texas) 
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800 ALPINES 


Are listed in the ROCK GARDEN CATALOG of 
New England's Coldest Nursery 


8 ROCK GARDEN FERNS — 


Ebony Spleenwort ........ $.25 
Maidenhair Spleenwort ... .35 


Green Spleenwort ........ 75 
Bulbet Bladder Fern ...... 25 
Purple Cliff Brake ........ 35 
Reck Polvypedy .....cccecs 25 
Braun’s Holly Fern ....... 50 
Rusty Woodsia ........... 23 


10 of Our 35 Campanulas 


TE: penteccanedaasacs $.25 
re ee oe 50 
NOE isn tccccscace -50 
C. poscharskyanum ....... 35 
EE bch 4+oGansdswwen 35 
Cree err ree 35 
C. pusilla alba ........... 35 
A ee 35 
C. rotundifolia alba ....... 50 
ee 35 





8 of OUR 50 SAXIFRAGES 


ee IE ~ no veins ec ccwasd $.50 
S. Ferdinand Coburgii .... .50 
ae re -75 
rere 25 
B. PYOGMMIGEMS . 2... cccccce 35 
a reer en rete -50 
BS. qppenitisetia 2... csccccces 1.00 
Pe IE oN. 60 es d60s0eens 25 
10 of OUR 40 DIANTHI 
D. Alwoodi alpinus ....... $.35 
Aer 25 
D.arvernensis ............ 25 
D. caesius, double ........ .35 
DAME “Se cakseks ssvace 25 
ere 35 
ee. ee | 
D. GURMOMEEB ....0csssccee 50 
I ood civaienawnine -35 
D. sylvestris frigidus ...... 25 


All orders, accompanied by cash, cre entitled to 10% discount 
if received before March 10, 1937 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varie- 
ties of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Border Perennials, 


Fruit Trees and Small 


of the Rockies. 


Fruit Plants. 
GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG. 


These are listed in our 
Both Catalogs are FREE east 


Either Catalog, 20c west of the Rocky Mountains. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F 


Barre, Vermont 














SD, 7 } 
Hower i 


y, HEADQUARTERS 
\ 


y Visitors to the International Flower Show 
>? are cordially invited to make use of the 
splendid facilities of the Hotel Lexington. This 
new hotel is diagonally across the street from 
Grand Central Palace. The rates are reason- 
able, from $3.50 single. Every room has bath 
andradio. Ozzie Nelson and his orchestra,with 


Shirley Lloyd, entertain nightly in the Silver 


\4 
NX / 
Official Headquarters of the Garden Clubs yy 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue « New York City 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


Grill. Delicious dinners from $1.50. 


National Hotel Management Company, Inc. . Ralph Hitz, President 















































al 








Single Rooms from $6 
Double Rooms from $8 
Suites from $12 


Monthly rates on application 























THE UTMOST IN 
CONVENIENCE: 
FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Combine personal comfort with business 
efficiency by making your headquarters at 
The Biltmore while in New York. Large, 
airy rooms, splendid meals, thoughtful serv- 
ice and an address of recognized distinction. 


THE BILTMORE 


Davip B. MULLIGAN, President 


Madison Ave. & 43rd Sts., N. Y. 


Adjoining Grand Central 
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TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


THE ROSE GARDEN 
SPRAY TREATMENT 
Controls Disease 
Kills Inseets 
Feeds the Plant 


Complete Plant Welfare in one 
shot 


Nothing else required. Easy to use. 


Economical. 

Applied regularly, puts a protective 
covering on both plants and soil. 

Tri-ogen positively controls Black- 
spot and mildew as well as all insect 
pests on Roses and other plants. 

Also furnishes food for the growing 
plant. 

Tri-ogen is conceded to be the most 
scientific discovery for plant protection. 
It is highly endorsed by leading 
rosarians. 

And remember—“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)....$1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) .$4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.).. .$6.00 
(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.) $20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. F 
Sith & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Established 1897 


FUNGICIDE 


INSECTICIDE - STIMULANT 




















Bobbink & Atkins 


From our list of nearly 1000 va- 
rieties, you can select the newer 
introductions and the best of the 
older favorites. 


Bobbink & Atkins Roses 


are high-grade, two-year old, 
hardy field-grown plants. 

Our 1937 Rose Catalog is ready for 
you. Free on request. Send fifty 
cents if you live west of the Rockies. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 


Looking at the Newest Roses 


(Continued from Page 126) 


would be well to consider a much more 
lavish planting of the modern improved 
Polyanthas, purely as landscape material 
for garden color, 


One Rose that has given me great satis- 
faction in my garden (No, there were two, 
if I count Texas Centennial) was GoLDEN 
Main (this is an Anglicized version of 
the real name of Goldenes Mainz under 
which it was sent out from its originator 
in Germany), just because of its absolute 
intensely vivid and stable yellow color 
coming into bloom very early in the 
season. It is not an exhibition bloom; 
the petal is notched; but we ean accept 
all that and be grateful. 


Mrs. Francts Kine, a Jackson & 
Perkins Rose, also merits recognition. It 
is a descendant of the Nutkana Hybrid, 
Leonard Barron, and has a similar quite 
large bloom. Its other parent is the 
English yellow Rose, Independence Day. 
It is a vigorous plant—very vigorous in 
a pale yellow color. 

Appearing as sports in the Rose fields 
of New Jersey and right at home, Mr. 
Bobbink picked up GoLpEN FRILLS, a 
yellow sport of Feu Joseph Looymans, 
which is apparently an improved edition 
of its parent; and CoraLt Cup, a Poly- 
antha with fragrant foliage. Likely to find 
a place in the greenhouse. 


Charles Totty is offering, but not ex- 
elusively, a number of Roses for cultiva- 
tion under including SiGNora, 
CHIEFTAIN of Montgomery and WILLIAM 
Kxas of Cremer. Chieftain is of the 
form of Hadley but a brighter and lighter 
red and the other Rose runs into those 
salmon orange, grenadine red variations. 
Another sport from the well-known 
Talisman. 


glass; 








STILL TIME TO PLANT 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


And you must have Carl Salbach’s big new 
catalog if you want the greatest value. 
Write today for your free copy. 

CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
































(34th Annual Issue) 
Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. Shows in 
glowing natural colors the most 
promising introductions and the 
cream of standard kinds. Tells 
how to plant, prune, etc. A little 
handbook you'll read and keep 
and use. Write for your Free 
copy today. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Nursery: Paramus Road, Arcola, N. J. 
Mail: Box 35, ‘air Lawn, N. Jd. 
~~ 
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) ree SS ee iE 
Rose Specialists for 5% Wears ae 








EMBERGLOW 


(Grillo) is a sport of 
Souvenir in the salmon-pink group, as 2 
florist’s Rose and cut blooms have already 
been offered in the usual trade channels. 
Mr. Grillo also says “when tried out- 
doors, it did very well” and indeed it 
very often does happen that a good 
florist’s Rose also behaves well in the 
garden. 


SUNNYMOUNT is a canary yellow, from 
the same source; a sport of Johanna 
Hill. 30th these, however, are offered 
especially as florist’s Roses for cultiva- 
tion under glass. 


Although it originated in the East, 
where it is not very well known having 
obtained more popularity in the Mid- 
west, there is AMERICA’S PRIDE; again, 
the florist’s type; white. 


Maw or Gort (Raffel), a elimbing 
Hybrid Tea seedling from Climbing 
Golden Emblem, is a California origina- 
tion with which I have no acquaintance 
but it is reported to me as behaving quite 
well in its own region where it is said 
not to fade in their hot climate—which 
should be something after all. 


Wildflowers of March 


(Continued from Page 140) 


HOSE queer stone-like objects pro- 

jecting from the mud are SKUNK 
CappaceE blooms (Symploearpus foeti- 
dus). One would hardly believe they were 
flowers, nor dream they belonged to the 
same family as the beautiful cultivated 
Calla. The Skunk Cabbage is very ill- 
smelling, often shunned in disgust, but 
not uninteresting. It is the first plant to 
send forth its bloom, often in February, 
but usually in March-and early April. 
The large cabbage-like leaves appear 
after the blooms have withered. Each 
cluster of perfect flowers is protected 
against sudden temperature changes by a 
thick fleshy spathe. This shell may be 
green, dull purple striped with greenish- 
yellow, or solid purple. Cross-fertiliza- 
tion is produced by the early Spring 
insects, such as the earrion-loving flies, 
which fly into the spathe. Here they 
linger awhile to warm themselves, then 
fly away, carrying with them pollen to 
other plants. Perhaps the pill beetle and 
centipedes are responsible for a certain 
amount of eross-fertilization. I have often 
observed these insects crawling about the 
spadix. 










FREE. New barden Book 


Send for exciting, new list o 
y of growingthings. Colorful- : P 
Ya ly illustrated. Low prices. , 


Showy oases blooms MUM Jeg 
MM visraz: “Poetpasd 3tor 95e | 
STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 580 Painesville, Ohio 
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THE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 


A QUICK GLANCE GIVES YOU THE 
BEST METHODS FOR GARDENING 


At last a book that shows you how and tells you when. No tedious 
study necessary. Clear concise charts and drawings — a few minutes’ 
reading of the easily understood text and you KNOW. 

You quickly find the answers (both in pictures and text) to any 
problem of planning or planting anything from a seed to a large tree 
— any problem of construction from mixing concrete to plans for 
home-built greenhouses. 


21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 


Planning Propagating Evergreens Bulbs Window Boxes 
Construction Planting and Vines Rockery House Plants 
Equipment Pruning Hedges Perennials and The Amateur 
Fertility Trees and Acid Plants Annuals Greenhouse 
Lawns Shrubbery Roses Water Gardens Pest Control 


HUNDREDS OF PICTURES — — CHARTS & LISTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


A fine waterproof looseleaf cover enables you to file notes, plans and clippings where 
you can find them. Not a pocket handbook but a whole education in garden how, 
when and why. Ai library of instant reference. Size 9 x 11%. 


$3.50 Postpaid 


Special Offer to 
FLOWER GROWER Readers 


The publisher of the Book of Gar- 
den Magic is a regular subscriber 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
GARDEN AID CO., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send the Book of Garden Magic to me postpaid. 


to Flower Grower — and a garden I will return it to you undamaged in five days or 
eutivesinat, Any ate Gf Gis send you $3.50 in payment. 
magazine may order a copy of this PE tinbnns 00066000800 se enc0ed skewed asuanes 
book and pay after receiving. 

Editor Leonard Barron writes “I MBBIOES oc occcccccccccccccsccccccccccesseecesees 
like your plan of showing by pic- 
tures how to garden.” GE bis 0d n0cncbdns nd 0dnhsdsvebwisesensbbnsensetee 


SFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSEESEESEEEE Eee eee ee eee es: 



































A Manual of 


HousEPLANTS | 
| 


and their culture 





Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


author of 











Do you know 
how to use 


by 
to the porch?.. 
in your winter 


VINES 


. . . the silver lace vine to give privacy 

. the turquoise berry 
flower arrangements? 
. . the cinnamon vine to soften an 











Potting, Potting Mixtures, 


for growing them indoors. 








Pests, etc., are covered in detail. 1 t 
all parts of the world are described, and instructions given 


“Bulbs for 


Your Garden” 


$1.75 


at Bookstores 
or the Publishers 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
HOUSE PLANT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


All the problems which enter into the successful growing of 
house plants are answered in a clear, non-technical manner. 


Heat, Light, 


flower colors and blooming periods for use in decorative schemes. 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 





ugly corner?.. 


. the Japanese hop to 


conceal an unsightly view? 


VINES FOR EVERY GARDEN 


by Dorothy H. Jenkins tells you how to use vines in the garden 
for beauty and their decorative value as well as for everyday 
purposes such as dressing-up the backyard fence, hiding the 
drying yard, enclosing parts of the garden, ground covers, bank 
binders, and to give privacy where desirable. It covers the 


+ culture of vines of all classes, annual and perennial, herbaceous 

Voluminously and woody, which flourish in the temperate regions. Specific prob- 

lems, methods of pruning, propagation and spraying are all 

illustrated covered. Illustrated with halftone frontispiece and line drawings. 
—_ This book is worth to you many times its small cost. $1.00. 


At booksellers, or use this coupon 


* 

" DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
s Garden City, N. Y. 

Watering Ventilation | > Please send me VINES FOR EVERY GARDEN, at $1.00 
Hundreds of. plants com, = © Remittance enclosed O Send C.0.D. (I will pay postage) 
J 7 
There is also a valuable cha:t of | rere corer wereperrrr tr retire ne 

: 
ee C2) 
rc] 


| HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, Boston, Mass. 
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EXHIBITION GLADS 


Here are a few that when well grown 
will win over other kinds: 


BAGDAD 
BLEEDING HEART 
LUCIFER 
MISS NEW ZEALAND 


ORANGE SOVEREIGN 
PICARDY 
REWI FALLU 
ROSE MARIE PFITZER 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
TAKINA 
VAGABOND PRINCE 


See page ad in last month's Flower Grower 
for special offers. 


Send for 74 page catalog 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 





Burlington, Vermont 


Burpee’s 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each) 
One of the easiest grown and 
most beautiful Lilies. Flowers 
are fragrant. pure white, often 
suffused pink. Grows 3 to 6 ft. 
high. Blooms July to August. 
Lives for years. 
for 25c; 7 for 50¢ 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.50 
Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
All best flowers and vegetables. 
Lower Prices for 1937. 
M any new varieties. Marigold 
“Crown of Gold’ Pkt., 25c. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 631 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





Regal Lily 








FLOWERS 





Your copy of the 193 edition of 
“VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLU. 

TR iT ED” is now ready. 240 flowers ‘tlie. 
trated in full color. Annuals, perennials, 
roses, iris, lilies, gladioli—over 2000 to 
select from. Complete selection of vege- 
table seeds. Easily understood directions for 
planting and care, written by experienced 
gardeners. Write for FREE catalog today. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Large packet of the beautiful new ‘‘Cos- 
mos Sensation.”’ Early flowering, blos- 
soms 4 to 6 in. across on plants 4 to 6 
ft. tall. Should be in every garden. 
Only 10 CENTS. Send coin or stamps. 
Catalog sent with cosmos seeds, or alone, 
free. 


VAUGHAN'S 


SEED STORE Dent. 13 


10 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, tt. or 
47 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YO 








Serving America's leading florists, 


estates and home gardeners since 1876 





Growing Gladiolus for 
Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 129) 

As you cut plunge the spikes into pails 
of cold water to carry them stiff to the 
show room, the pails covered with chicken 
wire netting, with a similar arrangement 
raised in the bottom to allow for earrying 
the flowers apart from the next to pre- 
vent bruising in transit. 

Or allow the cut spikes to become limp, 
out of sun, lay them flat in boxes in 
layers separated by tissue paper, or tissue 
wax paper, with crumpled paper cushions 
across the lower stems in several places 
to keep the next layer above from crusli- 
ing the flowers below, reversing the flower 

eads in the second layer. Not more 
than two layers should be put in a box. 
Carry to the show room at least five 
hours in advance of the opening of the 
show, to allow time for freshening, dress- 
ing and staging. Take more spikes than 
vou actually expect to use, as some will 
have a fault one cannot correct at the 
last moment. 

When you arrive at the show room, 
you should have ready long flat trays that 
will hold cold water and your limp spikes 
that these may stiffen their entire length 
naturally and straight. The stalks should 
be wholly immersed, only excepting the 
buds, and before they are too stiff, the 
opening buds must be dressed to open as 
perfectly as possible, in the correct place- 
ment on the spike. At this time buds 
turned out of place may often be set at 
the right angle by tying same in position 
with soft silk tape until stiffened. Be 
sure this tape is removed before you 
leave the exhibition hall. 

The spikes should then be shortened 
so that the stem below the flower head 
is about two-thirds the length of the 
entire spike, and as you eut, plunge the 
spike in fresh cold water. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 





Medium size (1-13 inch). Priced per 100 
bulbs postpaid. Smaller lots at same rate. 
Minimum order $1.00. 

Pe NE 0-0.5.0:00.5-0:0 $1.25 Opalescent ....... =, 908 
Betty Nuthall........ 1.00 Orange Queen........ 1.00 
Copper Bronze........ 1.00 PRCAPGY ~ .....c cece 1.75 
Flaming Sword....... 1.00 , ff aaa 1.50 
Golden Frills......... 1.00 WEE dans nisoseecse 1.00 


We are not issuing retail catalogue this year 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Ill. 


dressing the blooms, smooth out 

where slightly crushed before they stif- 
fen, as many hopeless appearing ones can 
thus be saved. When this work of reviving 
and dressing your spikes is completed, 
then select the best for the classes you 
plan to enter. For a single spike, it 
should be your best, for three or six class, 
one or two, respectively fine spikes cen- 
tering the other two or four which may 
not be so fine will often win over entries 
where the spikes are uniform in quality. 
Your less fine spikes will do for basket 
or similar kinds of classes. Allow your 
entries about an hour in the show room, 
before judging commences, if a warm 
room, longer if the temperature is lower, 
that your spikes may show the proper 
amount of open blooms. 


Clematis for American Gardens 
(Continued from Page 131) 


non-climber. 

C. versicolor (purplish) and C. 
missouriensis (white). 

C. verticillaris, the rare purpk 


Clematis of our eastern woods. 
Rare Florida and Georgia species. 


C. pseudoalpina {purplish) and 
other western species. 
I regret that I cannot add C. maecro- 


petala** to this list, for it is one of the 
most charming of the medium-flowered 
species. But it can be grown without 
much difficulty from seed. Indeed nearly 
all the species can be easily grown in this 
way. Seeds can be obtained from various 
sources. 

Growers in America who are offering 
a variety of different Clematis we are 
advised by Mr. Spingarn include the fol- 
lowing: Stumpp & Walter Company as 
distributors for James I. George & Son of 
Fairport, N. Y. and others; Bobbink & 
Atkins Rutherford, New Jersey, have 
exhibited varieties at some of the Spring 
shows and seeds are offered by Rex 
Pearce of Merchantville, New Jersey. The 
following firms are specializing in a few 
varieties: D. M. Andrews, 
Boulder, Colorado; W. N. Craig, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts; Carl 8S. English, 
Jr., Seattle, Washington; Ralph W. 
Shreve, Farmington, Arkansas; F. G. 
Nolton, Barksdale, Wisconsin; Mrs. W. 
PD. Diddell, Jacksonville, Florida; Mrs. 
G. M. Marriage, Colorado Springs, Colo- 


species or 


rado. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED 
Gladiolus Catalog 


FOR 1937 
Now Ready for Mailing 


Lists ali the Newer and Better Varieties 
Offers Many Attractive Collections 


Send Name and Address for FREE Copy to 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 


4002 W. 
BATTLE CREEK, 


Territorisl Road 
MICHIGAN 








ELLIS GLADS 


SPANISH CAVALIER, Brilliant red, cream 


throat. 2 Blooming size, 2 small & 3 bits., $4.90 
CHICF MULTNOMAH, Extra large tall smoky 
red. 2 Blooming size, 6 small & 10 bits., $4.35 


Half the yuantity for half price on above listings 
ABE, Great new cut-fiower, tall large apricot. 
DE HD. da nusssndadaocareeawnteeokues $5.00 
Send for our free Bulbalog listing New Era, 
Golden Chimes, James Fitz James, Eric the Red, 
Wings of Song, Whispering Hope, Super White, 
Old Faithful, Bonneville, Red Chief, Vista Bonita 
and many other fine new glads, 
OREGON GIANT PANSY — $1 00 
600 Seeds, mixed . 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 


Riverside Drive Canby, Oregon 
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GARDEN comes first. It is the foundation of beauty and 
H EALTH success in plants, as in people. It is the touch- 


stone of your garden pleasure. Of what avail 

if you know and grow the whole list of del- 
phinium hybrids, cascade chrysanthemums or northwest Alpines, 
if you cannot protect them from the hundred and one insects, 
fungi and bacteria which also share your gardening taste. 


THE PLANT 
DOCTOR 


by Cynthia Westcott, PhD. 


practically guarantees you a 
green and growing garden, 
clarifies the mysteries of spray- 
ing, dusting and feeding, 
and demands only an hour’s 
manual work per week. De- 
tailed and definite instructions 


the form of a calendar, with 
a complete compendium added 
discussing host plants, symp- 
toms, diseases and the most 
modern apparatus. Dr. West- 
cott is a practising plant phy- 
sician, formerly on the Plant 



























for combating all enemies Pathology staff at Cornell, 
which it is unusual not to find 
in any garden, and the exact 
how and when of all opera- 
tions. When is the essential 


factor, hence the book takes 


and now numbers among her 
patients some of the finest 
gardens in the eastern states. 
16 halftones, 75 line draw- 
ings, index. $2.00 


The most exciting} 


book of the year 


“Fairly makes your 
gardening senses tingle 
new, arresting, 
amazingly varied.” 
—Robert S$. Lemmon. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANTS 
for AMERICAN GARDENS 


by Sarah V. Coombs 


Complete information on hundreds of bulbous, succulent and 
herbaceous plants which are becoming more and more popular 
in our gardens and sunrooms, East and West. Full cultural ad- 
vice, charts, /ist of dealers. “Very worthwhile to dirt gar- 
deners . . . absorbingly interesting, a miniature encyclopedia 
in itself.”"—Wyndham Hayward. 


384 pages, illustrated in full-color 
and halftone, indexed 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Send for our descriptive circular of recent garden books.) 




































INTER-STATE 


Hower Special 


$1.10 VALUE FOR ONLY 50c 


Hardly seems possible, does it? And more- Here is what you get in this 
wonderful collection 
1 Full Size Packet each of the 
i i if i foll : 
season from spring till frost, beautiful, bright ry = 
; 3 Anchusa, Blue Bird 
and fresh every dey right in your own Aster, Wile Resistont Mixed 
gerden. Just think of it, 12 FULL SIZE Dianthus, Pinks, Fringed Dbl, 
ixe 
: Larkspur, Rosamond 
PACKETS for only 50c (reguler price $1.10). Moriold, Der Dnt, Sticstene 
H asturtium, Golden Gleem 
These 12 packets contain over 6000 seeds. Petunie, Bedding "Mined 
Under just average conditions you should coat, Senge Seen Mixed 
get 50,000 flowers during the season. Many Snapdragon, New Calif. Rustproof 


Verbene, Mammoth Choice Mixed 
will get 100,000 and more, sated ates 


Postpaid 


over you will get the flowers all thru the 






§ America’s Most Beautiful 


' F RE E eSeed and Nursery Book! 


Order Flower Seed Special direct from this ad 
or write for Inter-State’s new FREE 1937 catalog. 
Sparkling natural color pictures ... valuable special 
offers ... money-saving bargains in the very newest, 
4 choicest flowers, Inter-State’s World Fair Roses, shrubs, 
trees, fruits, seeds, etc. First quality guaranteed 
stock from America’s largest direct-to-you nurseries. 


R-STATE NURSERIES 


AMBURG, IOWA 
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. This Valuable 
SPRING 
PLANTING 


GUIDE 
of specially 


selected Seeds, | 
Bulbs, ana Plants! 


Van Bourgondien Bros. of Hillegom, Holland, and Babylon, Long 
Island, offer you a beautiful, entirely new, full-color, 24-page 
Spring Planting Guide, featuring their SpeciIAL SELECTION of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and Roses, to make your garden the 
envy of all who behold it. Turittinc new varieties like the 
MARIGOLD with odorless foliage—all-American 1937 GoLtp MEDAL 
WINNER . New Dovusie-Sweet-Scentep Nasturtiums .. . 
ORANGE FLARE Cosmos, choice of all judges in the 1935 all- 
American Selections . . . England’s sensational New snow-white 
Douste Suasta Daisy . . . the choicest and most dependable of 
Patented and Hybrid Roses .. . and dozens of others you'll fall 
in love with. Write, or mail coupon below, for your FREE copy. 


‘Yan Bourgondien Bros. 


PF SS SSee eee eee eeeeeeeeaa Seeeceee See eee e = 

VAN BourRGONDIEN Bros., Babylon, L. I. 
Dept. 223. 

Send me Free your NEw 1937 SPRING 

PLANTING GUIDE, 





——« direct to 


CONSUMER 














LUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 Pars 


(A $1.50 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 

Write for Lilustrated Bulb Catalog 


! 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 
FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWER SPRING BLOOM 


Hepatica Trilora—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful blue 
bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 

Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 
in April 

Viola Pedata—(Bi rds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms ere 
borne in profusion during spring and fall and inte:- 








mittently during summer, , 
Your Selection : 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best resulis Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 








MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die 
premé aturely when a WATERMAT 
can add “weeks of life—” and increase 
blossoms and foliage? This new dis- 
covery, endorsed by prominent horti- 
culturalists and research laboratories, 
adds new life and beauty to potted 
plants because it constantly feeds the 
correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 


When your plant is placed on a 
WATERMAT, the soil cannot become 
watersoaked—will not dry out. Enjoy 
this “life insurance for potted plants.” 
If your dealer doesn’t yet carry 
WATERMATS, send for this valuable 
trial offer— 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry WATERMATS, 
send his name and one 
dollar for our WATER- 
MAT GIFT combina- 
tion — three WATER- 

MATS (ass’t sizes) and }- 


three attractive green 
saucers, in gift package 
—prepaid. 


Westar: 


Che OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 33 229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 


hiladelphia, fennsylvania 





March in Southern Gardens 
(Continued from Page 128) 


CaMELLIAS that have finished blooming 
can be safely put out now. The plants 
are dormant after the blossoming and will 
make new growth for next y 
Plant them at onee. 


sar’s flowers. 





THIn out  Larkspurs,  eornflowers, 
candytuft and Godetias. If your garden 
records were properly entered there will 
be no danger of mixing your color 
schemes as you do this transplanting. 
JXeep your colors true. 





Keep on planting Roses. Every South- 
ern garden should be a Rose garden— 
Roses and more Roses—all the time and 
everywhere. Plant the Polyanthas, Teas, 
Climbers, Hybrid Teas, Bengal and Old- 
fashioned Roses, some of all types, just 
as many as you can. Give them water as 
needed, spray and keep them clean, fer- 
tilize in spring and early fall and you 
will have from early March to 
Christmas almost every year. 


roses 


Use Vicoro to bring your Pansies and 
fall seedlings and perennials into quick 
and heavy bloom. Use according -to diree- 


tons and give water freely after using. 
Now the accepted time. 
Sow Luprines where they are to bloom. 


You can not easily transplant them. For 
backgrounds use the tall Hartwegi Giants 


in white, light and Cambridge blues. They 
fill in nicely where Delphiniums are 
needed but can not be grown on aceount 
of the expense of planting two year 
clumps each fall. The lower growing 


PURDY-SEEDS 


The fatest American and European introductions, the 
finer strains of your old favorites that will make your 
1937 garden one of prize winners. 

ALL AMERICA SPECIAL: Marigold “Crown of 
Gold,” with 5 other 1937 All America Novelties, 6 
pkts. in all. $1.50 value for $1. 

CALIFORNIA ANNUAL WILD FLOWERS. Rival 
in beauty the finest garden flowers and most easy to 
grow. Collection 10 kinds, 10 pkts, $1 value for 70c, 
Glorious Mixture. Pkt. 10c, %4 oz. 25c. Ounce 60c. 
Send for free All-Novelty seed list beautifully illus- 
trated in color and with separate section of lovely 


California Wild Flowers. 


CARL PURDY ukich. California 























































































lupines are also fine and add lavender 
and rose to the colors of the Giants. Use 
them freely. 


Last spring the Tall Lupines were used 
in a bed where Rosy Morn Petunia made 
the strongest color notes, while primrose 
Phlox drummondi and Chinese Forget- 
me-nots (Cynoglossum amabile) earpeted 
the ground. The line which tied the 
flowers to the lawn was of pastel tinted 
Virginian Stocks. The season of bloom 
was so long and the colors were so har- 
monious that this planting is repeated 
for this season. Try it for yourself. 


SEED the flats with Verbenas, using the 
new offerings in rich dark blues, violets 
that splendid variety Spectrum Red, the 
fine lavender Glory and the salmons and 
rose pinks. Plant good seeds and add to 
your collection each year. They become 
truly perennials and never die down. 


Use Batcony and Dwarr Petunias. 
Sow the seeds in flats in the house or in a 
seed bed in the garden. Rose Gem, the 
new dwarf, has proved worthy. The 
Heavenly Blue Baleony is not a blue but 
a muddy violet—not worth planting to 
my taste. Flaming Velvet was rich and 
winy. 


Sow Rust-Proor ANTIRRHINUMS along 
with the Petunias. Both require twenty- 
one days for germination and it is easier 
to handle them together. 


MinratureE Dantas, Unwin’s and 
Orchid-flowered will give fine fall flowers 
of characteristic form and rich colors if 
seeded now. 


Rainsow Asters from California are 
more easily grown than the double types 
and blooming early add much to the mid- 
season garden, 


Interesting types and forms ean be 
secured in the CHRYSANTHEMUM plant- 
ings by using the seed of the Korean 
Hybrid Chrysanthemums. They germinate 
quickly and make strong clumps in a few 
years which bloom early and late. Try 
them. 


AFTER THE SPRING BLOOMING of shrubs 
is over they should be eut back and 
pruned into shape. Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Spiraea prunifolia and thunbergi with 
Lonicera fragrantissima are ready to be 
cut in March. Systematie pruning as these 
shrubs finish blossoming is the logical and 
easy way to handle this work. All except 
Cydonias need this eutting. 
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What the Garden Clubs are 
Doing 
(Continued from Page 142) 


Oct. 18. Planning My Garden, Mrs. 
William Wright; Trees as a Garden Back- 
ground, Mrs. A. F. Spitzli; Foliage 
Plants for the Border, Mrs. Henry K. 
Preston. 

Nov. 1. Annual Meeting, Election of 
Officers, ete.; Our Feathered Winter 
Guests, Mrs. A. F. Manahan; Fall Peren- 
nials, Miss Mary Hanrahan. 


Nov. 15. Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Decorations, Mrs. Robert C. Young; Roll 
Call—Mistakes I Have Made This Year. 
“So now, in conclusion, do I recommend 
you, and. me, and all of us, to the keep- 
ing of a happy and humble spirit, such 
as the love of a garden ought surely to 
engender.” (In a Yorkshire Garden by 
Reginald Farrer). 

In May and June three Pilgrimages 
will be held: To the Garden of Mrs. E. 
W. Root, College Hill, Clinton, N. Y., 
with Talk by Mrs. Root on Growing and 
Hybridizing Primroses. To the Garden 
of Mrs. G. E. Dunham, Hart’s Hill, 
Whitesboro, N. Y. To the Garden of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fitch, Westmoreland, 


a. Bs 


* * * 


The River Oaks Garden Club of Hous- 


ton, Texas, is sponsoring its seeond 


Annual Azalea Trail on Saturday and 
Sunday, March 20 and 21. Seven of the 
loveliest gardens in River Oaks will be 


opened to the public while the Azaleas 
are at the height of bloom. Last year over 
3000 people from twenty states took ad- 
vantage of this rare opportunity. A spring 
Flower Garden Pilgrimage featuring 
eight different gardens will be held on 
April 24 and 25. 


* * * 


“At the Thanksgiving Flower Show 
held on the eleventh floor of Rockefeller 
Plaza for Garden Club members only, Mrs. 
Helene Wilbur Frankma, member of the 
Owego Garden Club, sent an exhibit of 
flower paintings. These were hung 








IRIS BLOUDOWI 


A very dwarf Iris, the brownish buds opening to 
bright yellow flowers with brown veins, on six inch 
stems, 

40c each; 3 for $1.00. 


Write for Booklet No. 21, listing many new and rare 
plants, bulbs and shrubs. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 
Maplewood Box 21 





Oregon 












WATERLILY 


HEADQUARTERS 
Choice varieties — Exquisite color - 
Extra hardy — Free catalog lists 122 
varieties and gives valuable instruc- 
tions on growing, building pools, ete. 
Your order guaranteed and shipped 


122 Varieties postpaid. Visitors welcomed. 
FREE VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Catalog Euclid Crescent West Upland, Calif. 
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against a black velvet background on the 
inner wall. They showed up beautifully 
and were viewed by a vast number of 
interested flower lovers.” 


* o * 


“The Walton Garden Club celebrated 
its first birthday with a dinner party at 
the Congregational Chureh House on 
Tuesday, November 10th. Mr. H. C. Me- 
Kenzie acted as toastmaster on this happy 
oceasion.” 


* 7 * 


“The Junior Garden Club members 
under the guidance of the Waverly Gar- 
den Club have planted bulbs to be ex- 
hibited at their spring flower show. A 
Christmas dinner for members of the 
Waverly Garden Club will be given Tues- 
day evening, December 9th.” 


—We hope Districts all over the coun- 
try will realize what the issuing of such 
a Newsletter must do for the District and 
if passed on as this has been, for Garden 
Clubs everywhere. We are glad to notice 
that five of the sixteen presidents are men 
and we have been told that it was a man 
as District head who did much of the 
effeetive work of building up this District 
into the power that it is—M. P. T. 





in commerce 


200 seeds 
All seed 


grown at 


offered has 
Wrexham 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 


WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


are now known all 
over the world 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 
Seed of varieties not yet 
including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 

gardens at Wisley. 


$5 per packet 


been 











MORE 


tan 1000 


species and varieties of 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 


ROCK GARDEN 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Inc. 

















enchanting rich, deep rose, 
$1.25 per plant. 


@e GLOWING SUNSET—Long 
pointed buds open to full double 
flowers with the inner petals length- 
ened and twisted in the bizarre 
manner of a choice Cactus Dahlia. 
Color an indescribable combination 
of orange-yellow and rose-pink. A 
free continuous bloomer. Price: 
$1.25 per plant. 
@ CRIMSON GLORY—A vig- 
orous grower producing a great 
abundance of superb blooms. The 
plant is of spreading habit so desir- 
able for garden planting. The large 
buds are of typical urn-shape. They 
open into full, well-formed blooms 
of a deep vivid crimson, shaded ox- 
blood red and finished with a soft 
velvet nap. Price: $1.25 per plant. 





THE ABOVE COLLECTION 


9 


FEVE SENSATIONAL 
OUEDOOK HOSES 


Five roses that may be depended upon to grow and 
bloom well under a variety of conditions. These plants 
should not be confused with any offers of green- 
house forced stock whose blooming life may be over. 
They are grown into vigorous plants to bloom freely 
and well in your garden. 


@ CARRIE JACOBS BOND — Plant patent 
No. 158. A magnificent Rose of aristocratic growth with large, 
blooms of ideal form carried singly on long, upright stems. Color an 
enhanced by a luminous coral sheen. 


double 
Price: 


@ HINRICH GAEDE —Tong- 
pointed shapely Nasturtium red 
buds. Large, double, high-centered 
flowers of ideal shape, a rich lumi- 
nous vermilion shaded golden yel- 
low. Rich fruity fragrance. A free 
continuous bloomer. Price: $1.25 
per plant. 

@LITTLE BEAUTY — With 
this variety was introduced to the 
Rose world the herald of an en- 
tirely new race of ever-blooming 
Roses. The color of the formally 
arranged flowers is a_ brilliant 
cerise-pink. The blooms are pro- 
duced in great abundance. A bed 
of them presents a truly enchanting 
sight. Price: $1.00 per plant. 


$5 :00 


CHAS. H. TOTTY 
Box 15, MADISON, N. J. 


SERVING GARDENERS FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 




















“A book that any woman who VW 


has ever put roses into a bowl 
or considered where the first 
jonquils would look best in the 
spring would read, reread and 
cherish.” —May Cameron in the 


New York Post. 


JAPANESE FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 
for MODERN HOMES 


by Margaret Preininger 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


\ Publishers r Boston Y 


1837 










































The GARDENER’S 
SECOND YEAR 


by Alfred Bates, author of “The 
Gardener’s First Year.” All about 
perennials and bulbs, soil preparation, 
design, tools, plant propagation, selection 
of varieties, cold frames, diseases and 
pests; with an alphabetical catalogue of 
desirable plants. Illustrated. $2.00. 





- One of the year’s most delightful books . 
Adam's Profession and its Conquest by Eve 
By Julian R. Meade. Mlustrated. $2.50. 


New York 





Longmans, Green & Co, 























NTERESTING and authoritative 
lecture on insect control—with or 
without 50 beautifully colored lau 
tern slides. An excellent program 
for spring or early summer club 
meetings. Contains no advertising 
on our product, New Ever Green 
Spray. Make reservation early as 
CLU is) Quantity is limited. Write today to 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING 
co ey Service Division, 


LECTURES 142i N. W. Bank Building, Minne- 


Piha lilt apolis, Minnesota. 


Good tools are an asset to good gardening. Read 

what Louis van de Boe recommends as the proper 

tool equipment for the home garden in the March 

issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

25¢ a copy. Subscription price is $2.00 a year. 

Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 


FREE 


GARDEN 














Good Reading for the 
Gardener 
(Continued from Page 138) 


When the practical gardener sees a 
book or article by Dorothy Jenkins, his 
hand naturally closes upon it for he 


written. 


VINES FOR EVERY GARDEN, is the 
title of Miss Jenkin’s latest volume. 
95 pages. Doubleday, Doran ¢ Co., 
BM. Z. $1.00. 

As is true of other Doubleday Doran 
$1.00 handbooks, Vines for Every Gar- 
den is planned especially for the use of 
the small home gardener. 

There are chapters on Annual and 
Perernial Vines; on Climbing Roses and 
on Fertilizers, Pests, Pruning and Propa- 
gation. Vines as houseplants, for ground 
covers and as bank binders are briefly 
discussed and a list of annual and per- 
ennial vines, tuberous-rooted types and 
ground covers closes the volume. This 
book is recommended to all those who 
want to suceeed with vines, indoors or out. 


* * * 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR. By Cecile 
Huse Matschat. Illustrated, with line 
drawings, 118 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., N. Y. C. $1.00. 


Since Mrs. Matsehat offered to the 
gardening public her volume on 
Mexican Plants for American Gardens, 
she has made many worthwhile contribu- 
tions to horticultural literature in cur- 





» | SENT FREE to any one 
R interested in gardening. 
Contains full information 
1937 about the best of the new 
1937. Dreer’s Garden Book 
GARDEN is more than a catalog— 
it is a valuable gardening 


flowers and vegetables for 
guide. Attractive prices— 
many special values. 











rent magazines and in the Garden 
Dictionary. 

This new little volume is a revised and 
greatly enlarged or expanded version of 
the monthly calendar prepared by Mrs. 
Matschat, which appeared in the diction- 
ary. It ineludes suggestions for ‘sub- 
tropical and Pacifie Coast gardening as 


es 5 r y « > ry } > 2} > 
— i sales knows that he will find therein the good, well as for those of the northeast. Each 
ini Ga” eee wholesome meat of dependable informa- of the twelve chapters closes with a list 
Japanese Inamachi. $5.00 tion, clearly expressed and interestingly of plants: in bloom during the month 


under discussion. It must needs be said 
that the scheme of arrangement is com- 
plicated. It is not a “readable” book, 
unless you consider a railroad timetable 
is readable—but it has the desired in- 
formation to be dug out! 


* * * 


GARDENING IN VIRGINIA, By Ella 
Funk Myers. Frontispiece, 208 pages. 
The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va. $2.00. 


This land of ours is so vast and its 
climatic conditions vary so greatly) 
that sectional garden books .are finding 
increasing favor as the universal interest 
in gardening grows from year -to year 
like a giant snowball rolling downhill. 
Though most readers of Mrs. Myers’ 
present book must of necessity be resi- 
dents of Virginia or its outer borders, 
there will doubtless be a very large sale 
for it in those sections where its cultural 
directions apply. 

The introduction tells us that Mrs. 
Myers is an eminently suecessful gardener 
with vears of experience behind her and 
indeed one knows after reading a para- 
graph or two that here speaks a true 
gardener born and hred. 

Gardening in Virginia covers a large 
range of subjects; in fact there are chap- 
ters on almost every phase of gardening. 
The volume is a practical handbook, not 
a narrative garden book like that delight- 
ful mixture of gossip and garden adven 
ture by Julian Meade entitled Adam’s 
Profession and Its Conquest by Eve. 

The reader can almost imagine that on 
closing Mr. Meade’s gay literary memoir 
on his Virginia garden, Mrs. Myers took 
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Burp rp gag hy HENRY A. DREER her pen firmly in hand saying with quiet 
e . . . ¢ 
VIO Flowered 162 Dreer Bldg. _Phila., Pa. emphasis as she did so: “I can and will ‘ 
Ke) LAS JA write a book on gardening in Virginia 
a, i as ordinary Pansies. Easy to grow. 
a — and all saan + — 
see ndoors or out. Exquisite fc eds, ee 
ALL COLORS berdere, rockeries. All y cies elena it CEee Ane Gan. RR fl 
ARG °m eke Pkt. 10c; 3 Pkts. 25c. Send order today. “ . 
Seed Catalog Free. Lower Prices for 1937. The most notable horticultural 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 528 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia b . . . 
ook which has appeared in America 
Ss t r rr “ S in recent years” is the citation ac. ‘ 
a Ww b e€ l € companying the gold medal recently 
EASILY RAISED AT HOME awarded to NORMAN TayLor by { 


THE MAssACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Society for editing. 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Delicious, fully rinened fruit. fresh 
from your own garden. Our FREE 
Strawberry Book tells vou how to 
grow them. Describes Fairfax and 
Dorsett, the finest flavored Straw- 
berries ever introduced. Also other 
early, medium and late varieties 
for succession, and Everbearing 
tarieties that will give you fresh 
fruit until freezing weather. Write 
for our 1937 Berry Book today 
—FREE. 










GOLD MEDAL OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
—ONE OF THE MOST COVETED 





HORTICULTURAL AWARDS IN 


No Garden is com- 


plete without Straw- AMERICA 
berries. Produce an The W. F. ALLEN CO. H 
abundant supply at 33) MaketSe Seley, Marieat OUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. rq 3-37 
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on which will be crammed with definite in- is he a fine photographer and an inter- 
iis formation.” esting writer, but he himself has made SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
3 s it may, this cis ‘lear and workmanlike line drawings and 
= Be that as it may, this book is crammed clea a ~ " “tate g One of 1937's finest new 
of with definite information. More than that charming chapter headings. 
- it must prove invaluable to gardeners in . GLADS 
. and near Virginia. It is a tremendous lift I Succeed With Roses = 
: ur snow exactly w R azzling cream 
% to the amateur to know exactly when, (Continued from Page 146) 
2 where and how to plant and eare for each with darker throat, 
flower, shrub and tree; how to plan the This care has been given my Roses 
ch ’ ‘ear and I have bee ‘ell repaid 6 to 7 large flor. 
st grounds, the water garden and the w iid each year an lave been we epe 
A garden; and all about cuttings, seed with flowers from early June until the ets open at once. 
1 . on ” " S ‘ — » a . . . . - 
id planting, pruning and spraying. buds are frozen in the fall. ins Suthe, 
During the summer have had _ best 
n- eran ; 
results fr ‘ ‘e made by $10.00 each. Me- 
k GROW THEM INDOORS. A Manual — — a liquid rman PY abc 
d Those (7 soaking fresh cow manure and ¢ g . 
le of House Plants and Their Culture. By ait ie 2 "in m 7 . Water with dium, $5.00 each. 
‘ , ' ntil it looks lke weak tea. ater Wl 
n- Allen H. Wood, Jr. Illustrated by the ee on te n ru or two weeks during 
y a Ss every » ¢ Ss Ie Ks g 
author, 221 pages. Hale, Cushman & wie tase ibe: : ° EARLY 
" $1.75 blooming season, stopping early enough 
Flint, Boston. $1.75. aeeaen ta 
to allow wood to ripen in fall. PEACH 
HE author of Bulbs for Your Garden Eternal vigilance is the only way I have 
la has now given us a house plant book found to keep the Roses free from mildew 
i and a very interesting one, too. He dwells and other pests. I spray with Black Leaf New tall peach- 
0. less on old favorites such as Begonias and 40, and dust with 9 parts very fine sul- ied Mending fe 
Geraniums and devotes more time to phur to 1 part lead arsenate, as recom- ‘ ; ‘ 
. bulbous plants which can be forced; mended by THe FLOwerR Grower, and I ivory in throat. 
\ ° ‘ rT: . aris vree 2 . 1 ix- 
ie Cacti and Succulents; Vines, and modern add enough paris green to color the mix Dozen $3.00 post- 
“ foliage plants. ture a light green. paid 
sa Those who read his earlier book will Keep the surface soil loose all the time ; 
ar rm ; e oa? = ods 
. remember that Mr. Wood ran away from and give an occasional deep stirring. Send for illus- 
He) his subject for a few pages therein to Neither the severe winter of ’35-’36 nor trated catalog of 
; describe the flowering stones of Africa the extreme heat of the past summer cost ; 
i and their possibilities as house plants. me any Rose plants, and all labor indeed Superb Glads 
- Needless to say they are discussed and has been well repaid with quantities of p ITT’S GLAD GARDENS 
ec — +. , ~ 
| well illustrated in the present volume— beautiful flowers. RUIT 
: and a more erabbed and undecorative If one cannot buy the larger budded, Box 402 Eugene, Oregon 
form of flora it would be hard to find. more expensive Rose plants try the 10¢ 
Perhaps it is this very quality which ones this spring. If given the care out- LEAR LANDSCAPING! 
er ° . M4 ; © 7a OW 7] ave SAS 2 3 
Ad makes them fascinating to many indoor lined above you will have Roses. One of By mail, in, anare time, propare for, thie, wall paid, 
gardeners. And then, of course they the most beautiful I have cost 10¢ but it months,” writes W. @ N., Utah. “Send 
a 5° * . i" me 4 more graduates,” N. ¥. nurseryman 
sometimes bloom, and the blossoms are was not named. Course is easy, complete, practical. | Earn 
ue “a3° : m4 4 > 4 w e learning. . «» O au 
; large and brilliant in proportion to the Finally, buy from nurseries where the Minn., paid for course out of earnings 
- : ‘ . : ee a E i while studying. Write for details. 
; plant. The Cacti and Aloes also dis- plants will be fresh when you get them. AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
re e y . . ‘ , ” ‘a 
a eussed in Mr. Wood’s book have similar S. A. Poo.e 627 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
characteristics. Their one claim to dis- 
wf tinetion is their oddity, except when in 
it bloom. The author’s first class photo- 
- eraphs of all these plants show the 
. reader just how intriguingly ugly they 
—— Dixie Rose Nursery, 1935—U. S. Plant Patent No. 162 
on When he shows us however a close-up Words cannot describe the Berks of this bright ver- 
ihe of a single Fuchsia blossom, an unfolding milion-red rose, burnished with gold at base of 
“ Marica bloom or a_ glorious passion petals, You must see the open flower: enjoy the 
- > —_ , . “ oa<«re ¢? a Ss a. 7 
ot flower, then we can and do shout “bravo! tene of deep pink in the matuce blcem. Yeu will 
‘ ha oT 3 9 . . 
ill and “encore! be amazed by the lasting quality of the flowers, and 
a There are chapters on care and culture 


of house plants, on miniature greenhouses 
or small homes and a long alphabetical 
st of plants for indoor decoration giving 
flowering period, color of bloom and com- 
mon and Latin names. Also there is an 
index to plants and a general index. 

The length of the bibliography would 
indicate that Mr. Wood doesn’t guess at 
things. He consults authorities. Not only 








RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 






dainty mauve daisies on 4” stem all 
















H. T. 
ROSE 









the prolific blooming habit of the plant. 


Texas Centennial has proven its worth in scores of 
private 


and public gardens throughout 
America during last year. It scored 92 
points on a two-year test at International 
Rose Test Garden, Portland, Ore., 
1936, and received American Rose 
Society Gold Medal Certificate. 

Texas Centennial plants are avail- 
able for spring planting from most 


good rose growers and dealers in 
the United States, or may be or- 


Erigeron Compositus deli dered direct f 
—_ ghtful western TEXAS red dir rom 
native forming a tuft of soft hairy fol Prices — . 
from which come a const: ant gaccumien ak CENTENNIAL wa $1 each, $2 50 fer 3, 


$10.00 per dozen. 












Summer, 3 for $1.00, postpaid Not Plant Patent 
Free Catalog tists ‘600 hardy} Genuine — DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


without 
this plant. 
patent tag. 


Dept. FG — Tyler, Texas 











E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT.F6 
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DAHLIA NEWS 


To grow better Dahlias read 
the A. D. S. Bulletin. Interest- 
ing and informative articles 
and news about Dahlias from 
all parts of the world. Four 
big issues each year tell of 
Dahlia joys and help solve 
Dahlia troubles. 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 


Join now and receive the latest 


information from Dahlialand. 
Sample copy of the 
Bulletin on request 


THE AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


. C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec’y. 
251 Court St., N. West Haven, Conn. 


BELL-FLOWER SPECIALS 


Campanula Carpatica—Compact, bushy plant with beauti- 
ful foliage. Blue bell-shaped flowers during summer. 
Campanula Glomerata—Ideal plant for the border, Dark 
Violet-blue flowers are borne in clusters on 16” stems. 
Campanula Persicifolia—Tall spikes covered with large, 








blue bell-shaped flowers are produced in June and July. 
Campanula Medium—( Canterbury Bells): Large open bells 
are borne in early summer; colors of white, pink and blue. 


All plants are sure to bloom this year 
YOUR SELECTION: 10 for $1.00; 6 each (24 in all) $2.00 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
of Rare Novelty Bulblets 


Hybridist’s Surplus 
COLLECTION A 


New Zealand and Australian Noveltiés 





1 Red Giant { Makenu 
| Whero { Gertrude Grey 
1 Desert Gold { Gertrude Swenson 
1 Autumn Glory 2 Mrs. G. Wade 
§ Storm Triumphant 10 Avignon 
t Grey Knight 3 Euides 
1 Pititl 3 Takina 
- Miss New Zealand 
Value ay 45 Special Price $3.00 
COLLECTION B 
Ptitzer Novelties 
! Heiligtum : Okarina 
1 Gruenes Licht : J. S. Bach 
! Isola Bella | DOX 
! Arabella 3 Allemannia 
i Azalea 2 Zauberfloete 
2 Star of Bethlehem 
Value $2.25 Special Price $1.50 
COLLECTION C€ 
Blue Novelties 
2 Blaue Schoenheit { Vienna Woods 
{ Rudolf Serkin 1 Rokoko 
1 Allegro } Mrs. E.A. Rides 
§ Milford 2 Blue Admiral 


10 Graefin Livia Chotek 
Value $1.80 Special Price $1.25 
COLLECTION D 
American and Canadian Novelties 


{ Flying Squadron { La Fiesta 
! Pensacola i St. Lawrence 
1 Matador { Vagabond Prince 
{ Londonderry i Flamingo 
2 Jonquil 10 Oregon 
Value $2.50 Special Price $1.75 


Any two different collections—Add 
deduct 50c. 

Any three different collections—Add Special Prices and 
deduct 75c. 

All four collections — $6.00 — and one bulblet of Robt. 
Burns, value $2.50, as an extra, gratis. 

EXTRA SPECIAL—With the first 50 orders for all four 
Collections I will include free, one small bulb of Miss 
New Zealand or Oregon—be sure to state your choice. 

Quantities of all varieties Limited and orders accepted 

subject to stock on hand, until sold. Remittance must 

accompany order. 


GEO. H. SCHEER, M.D., Hybridist 
910 New York Avenue Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


If interested in bulbs of novelties, 
state which. 


Special Prices and 


write for prices and 





American and Canadian Noveities 


The Best Dahlias to Plant 


(Continued from Page 133) 


toward which we all strive. Every Dahlia 
in this list has met and conquered the 
tough competition of the new comers, the 
tougher competition of all good Dahlias 


ever originated. 


Some fanciers look only for the new,— 


the year’s offerings. They go to the 
erower’s field, they ask “Whaddya got 
9? 


that’s new They are the fan(atic)s of 
the Dahlia world. They are many times 
disappointed and pay for their untried 


Dahlia. The youngest ten of these are 
in their seeond eatalog. And even these 
youngest have been grown three, four 
or five years. Many growers have in 


many parts of these United States tended 
and field-judged all these Dahlias. Every 
one on this list has been accepted by many 
The year’s offerings are usually 
priced at $10 a root. That’s a high price 
to pay just to know how good a Dahlia 
will be in the field. But these Dahlias, 
these Dahlias that have succeeded, that 
have stood the test of the sun and the 
rain and its lack in the East, in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and on the Coast, these 
tried and sueecessful Dahlias are possible 
to almost every one. The first ten of them 
can be bought for the price of two new 


growers. 





PEAT MOSS 


Its Goublem, rotund Y 


Excellent for soil conditioning — 





mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushel 
Order from dealer or direct. 


— moisture control. 
bales. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John St., New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk St. 
Chicago, lll. Boston, Mass. 





SUDBURY 
SOIL 

TEST KIT 

J 84-50 


The Home Gardener’s Model, complete 
with instructions and data on plant 
needs. Easy to use. Tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Soid 
by leading seed-houses. Price $1.50 post- 
paid in the U.S. Order from your dealer 
or direct from manufacturer. Sudbury 
Soil Testing Laboratory, P.O. Box 651 
South Sudbury, Mass. 








varieties, the first twenty for the 
of four of this season. 


price 


Do you wonder I am enthusiastic about 


these Dahlias? By every test they are 
the best. So then here they are, the ex- 
perts’ Dahlias, United States Dahlias, if 


you will, the choice of the choice. With 
confidence you ean choose from this list 
of United States Dahlias. 


OR do we miss the other forms of 
the Dahlia. In addition to these large 
varieties, Decorativcs and Cactuses, are 
the other forms of this multiform flower. 
Here are the Balls, the Singles, and all 
the many forms of the Miniatures that 
available for so many different 
These are the useful Dahlias, that 
everyone needs for garden and house. 
The Balls and the Pompons and _ the 
Singles are old, old forms, but the Minia- 
tures are new, and give all the charm of 
the new and the adaptable. You will like 
them ,for color in the garden, you wil! 
certainly like them in vase and bowl 
the house. 
So rick and choose here among these 
Dahlias where whatever you choose will 
be a known Dahlia that excels. 


are so 


uses. 


Loss to the Dahlia World 


HE passing 
friend, Dr. 


away of our 


Marshall A. Howe, 


beloved 
is sadly 


lamented. At the time of his untimely 
death, he was Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, and for many years 


he had eondueted the planting and ar- 
rangements of the well known Dahlia 
border at the Gardens. There was one 
of the finest Dahlia displays in the coun- 
try. It has become a meeting place for 
flower lovers throughout the 
eastern United States. To say that Dr. 
Marshall A. Howe was an authority in 
the Dahlia world is putting it mildly, and 
his opinion was always appreciated. 

To detail the work that Dr. Howe has 
done for the Dahlia would be impossible. 
[ can only sum up his achievements by 
saying that his Dahlia border has been 
for the past twenty years one of the 
brightest spots at the Botanical Garden. 
We sincerely hope that his work is not 
only continued but I would suggest that 
if it is at all possible they name it in his 
memory. That, I think, would be a proper 
tribute to him. 

Apert Parreua, (New York) 


north 





She NEU 


HIN KADE 
F853) 
ow So. X Oe & > |: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Flowers Bring Color to Your 
House 
(Continued from Page 147) 


the sunlight kills the richness of the 
white. So it is best to place most white 
flowers where there is good light but not 
direct sunshine. An exception to this is 
the Lily-of-the-valley. These dainty 
flowers may stand on a table with bril- 
liant sunlight upon them, and give their 
greatest beauty. 

Before placing flowers in a room, think 
whether an accent is desired in the partie- 
ular place where they are to stand. If 
there were no flowers available, would you 
place red books on a certain table? If so, 
red flowers probably fill a definite need. 
A vase of white flowers may stand out 
startlingly on a desk top. If they were 
not there, and you were selecting from 
several figurines, would you select a white 
one? The way to get the greatest value 
from eut flowers is to picture the ideal 
color for a particular spot, and then to 
place there flowers of that color. 


Seed Sowing is Easy 


OR the best results when sowing 
Fk seeds take into consideration the 

size of the seeds. Hollyhock, 
Zinnia, Marigold, Calendula, Cosmos, and 
other large seed, may be sown right out 
in the open, even where they are to grow 
and bloom, with just ordinary care. Have 
the soil fine and mellow, after deep spad- 
ing. Then if very dry a good watering 
would be of benefit, for six or eight hours 
before sowing the seed. 

Now the bed is ready. Make the little 
ditches for the seed by pressing the edge 
of a board into the soil where the rows 
are wanted, not too deep, then sow the 
seed. Better have the edge of the board 
planed down to make the little trench 
somewhat V shaped. Cover seed lightly, 
press down with the smooth flat side of 
the board. Cover the rows with gunny 
sacks, which are to be removed as soon as 
the seeds show their heads above ground. 
Germination moisture should be watched. 

Better suecess will be had if the finer 
seeds are planted in frames either hot, if 
early, or cold if late. In this class are 
Snapdragon, Petunia, Pentstemon, Lo- 
belia, Campanula, and many others. Even 
Verbena and Aster show better germina- 
tion if put in frames. 

The planting process is the same as 
given for those out in the open; but after 





A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 
specialties, Free catalog. We 
give “Facts” seldom found in 
catalogs. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, N.Y 
ceiaseasll 
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the seeds are planted cover with the sash, 
then on top of that place gunny sacks. 
Seeds like this warm dark moist ground 
to germinate in. They should be watched 
every day, and water supplied with a 
fine rose sprinkler, if it is needed. As soon 
as the little plants show themselves above 
the ground remove the gunny sacks and 
provide a little light shade, the sash being 
raised a little for ventilation if it is not 
too chilly. Cover in the evening if the 
weather is cold. 

When planting more than one variety 
of seed in the same frame take care that 
all those that germinate at about the 
same time are planted in the same frame. 
For example, such as Arabis, Ageratum, 
Alyssum, Cockscomb, Stock, and Clarkia 
all germinate in about five days. 

The really fine seed such as Gloxinia, 
Begonia, Lobelia and some others may be 
sown in a flower pot saucer, and that 
saucer placed in another a size or two 
larger so the larger saucer can be filled 
with water when the soil needs it. Never 
water fine seeds directly on the soil. 

If a brick is handier than a saueer, 
put it in a pan (any kind of a pan will 
do, just so it holds water), put the soil 
on top of the brick, mix the fine seed 
with sand or fine soil and sprinkle on top 
of the soil. Do not cover fitie seeds and 
see that they never dry out. 

More seeds fail because germination 
moisture is not watched than for any 
other reason. If seeds get dry just once 
during the germination period they are 
a total loss, because the little sprouts can 
not recover when once they are dried out. 

Some seeds germinate in five days while 
others will not show their heads above soil 
for fifteen days; some not for three 
months; and some not for a year or two. 

Sopuie JOANEE Lanae, (Wash.) 





Tricker’s 
Colorful 


WATER LILIES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 
grance of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest of 
flowers to grow ;no weeding—no watering—no hoeing. 
Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 
BOOKLET, “How to Build a Pool.’’ Pool building 
is an easy matter with this complete booklet—10c. 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Catalog con- 
tains everything you will 
FR E E want to know about a 
CanedaiSe WaterGarden. Write today. 


Qe TRICKER 


7315 Brookside Ave. 
SADDLE RIVER, N.J. 











7323 Rainbow Terrace. 
INDEPENDENCE, Ohio 





Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1937 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


The most comprehensive published, 22 in 
colour, 4,878 different kinds of flower seeds 
described, including an up-to-date collec- 
tion of DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selection of | 
HERRACEOUS, ROCK PLANTS and | 
SHRUB SEEDS Free on application to | 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


| IPSWICH ° ENGLAND | 
side remean. oe 


FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS 
for SPRING PLANTING 


200,000 Peach Trees, 150,000 Apple Trees, 
one and two year oid. Pear, Pium, 
Cherry, Nut Trees of all kinds. Miliions 
of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Asparagus plants, and Grape Vines. Best 
new and old varieties. Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubbery and Roses. We offer one of the largest 
and most complete lines of Nursery Stock in the East, 
Sold direct to the planters at comparatively low prices. 
Send today for our free catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
) Princess Anne, Maryland 
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No wonder 


like flowers. 


aid. 





CAMELLIA FLOWERED 


( Tuberous Rooted ) 


(Shipped about May 15th.) 
hite, Pink, Orange, Crimson. 





Begoutas 


there has been so much written recently about 
the value and beauty of these Begonias with the camellia- 
In colors from brightest yellow to deep crimson 
with many of the flowers reaching a diameter of 7 inches, they 
actually thrive best in shady places where it is almost impossible 
to get other plants to bloom. 
specialty) are sure to succeed—grow equally well in garden beds, 
window and porch boxes or in the house—start blooming early 
in June and continue to November. The very complete cultural 
directions we send with each order show how the best results can 
be obtained both indoors and out. 


Special Offer: A special assortment of | bulb each of 


The well started bulbs (a Harris 


six different colors for only $1.00 post- 
Colors: Red, Yellow, 


Here on Moreton farm we are large growers of seeds and plants. 
ur flower and vegetable seeds are selected for their quality, 
vigor and adaptability to our northern climate. 
shows the best of the newest selections with complete and 
accurate descriptions. 
Send for your free copy today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., R. F. D. 11, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Our catalog 


eee HARRIS SEEDS © « 





FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 


165 














A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN for 50c or $1 


12 seed packs of most popular 
Annuals 50c. 

10 seed, packs of most popular 
Perennials $1. 

(includes seeds of our famous Del- 

phinium strain) 

FREE with each order valu- 

able Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 

den Bulletin “How to Sow 

and Handle Annuals and Pe- 

rennials from _ Seeds,’’ AND 

our handsome Annual Catalog 

illustrated with natural color 

describing many Novelties in Seeds, 





plates, 
Plants and Bulbs. 


Our Specialties: Delphiniums, Iris and Bulbs 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 


BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


ZANT'S CATALOG 
Ready Soon—Mailed by request only. 
Featuring the latest in Roots and Plants. 
Miciigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


+26 roses 50 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Golden Ophelia, golden yellow; Pres. 
Hoover, orange yellow; Crusader, rich 
scarlet; Opheiia, flesh pink; Columbia, 
rose pink; Rapture, rich pink. All good 
strong hardy plants. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
G Hardy ‘Mums .....48c G6 Hardy Phiox.....52e 
6 English Delphiniums . SOc 6 Geraniums...... 4606 
6G Hardy Carnations .. S2c 8 Regal Lilies. ....52¢ 
S Orchid Fiw’g Cannas. 48c 25 Gladiolus 
All different colors and shades. 

Any 4 collections for $1.75. Entire collection [9) for 
! $3.50. All plants postpaid. Guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. New Interesting Catalog FREC. 
GOOD & REESE, Inc. Dept. 105 Springfield, Ohio 


e CHRYSANTHEMUMS - 


America’s best quality plants are offered at the 
most reasonable prices. A post card will bring 
you our beautiful 1937 with cultural 
directions and a list of 400 outstanding varieties. 















catalog 


Orders filled in rotation, send yours now. 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
Box B, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





Expert Gardeners Use 


MANURE 


To Grow Beautiful 
Lawns & Flowers 


FREE! “Tips on Gardening” tells how 


to make better lawns and gar- 
dens. Tells why the florist, landscape gar- 
dener and practical vegetable grower pre- 
fer manure to make their soil rich and 
fertile, They know from experience that 
manure puts new life into worn-out soils 
and makes all plants thrive. You can 
grow beautiful flowers, thick velvety lawns 
and big crops of crisp, delicious vegetables 
by using Wizard Sheep and Cow Manures. 
They are concentrated, weedless, safe and 
easy to use. They supply humus and all 
the needed plant food elements. Send 
for your free copy of “Tips on Gardening.” 
Avoid substitutes—insist on Wizard at 
your supply house, 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WiRANEeD 


SHEEP MANURES 
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Anemones—The Harbingers of 
Spring 
(Continued from Page 143) 


Many have tried to bring in this wild- 
ling and establish it in, their gardens, but 
it has been difficult to make it happy 
away from its native habitat. 

Anemone pulsatilla, however, hailing 
from the alpine meadows of the Pyrenees, 
and quite similar to some of our own 
American Anemone types, is much more 
amenable and literally thrills us by throw 
ing up its beautiful lavender blossoms 
earlier than most anything else in the 
alpine garden. 

Many beautiful variations of the Ane- 
mone pulsatilla have been hybridized, too, 
to charm us, delightful colors which range 
through all shades of lavenders and 
purples. For instance, we have the very 
distinguished Anemone pulsatilla halleri, 
of a deep-purple-blue hue, which is un- 
usual, and Anemone pulsatilla montanum, 
of a deep rich maroon. And now comes 
the very lovely Pulsatilla Mrs. van der 
Elst, an inspiring and imposing shade of 
pink, quite a departure and so very 
acceptable. Pulsatilla White Swan, a vir- 
gin white sort, with most engaging lovely 
golden anthers, is another newer type, and 
has merited numerous awards in _ the 
English shows. 

In the higher reaches of the mountain 
areas of our own Caseade Range, as we 
trend upwards on the exposed summits 
and carve our wending trail through col- 
onies of lovely Pink and White Heathers 
(Phyllodoce empetriformis and Cassiope 
mertensiana) we come upon fantastic 
glades and meadows of varying alpine 





ALPINE ARISTOCRATS 


BLUE POPPIES—BLUE PRIMROSES and BLUE 
ANEMONES—are colorful adjuncts in the rock 
garden. 


Specialist in exclusive and rare Alpines 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART 
MEDINA * WASHINGTON 





CAMELLIA . 
JAPONICA 


Bee EAT ce Wa es 
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The favorite flower of the South 
Write for free catalog 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-F Augusta, Ga. 








New Seeds for the Flower 
Garden 
Send for Catalog and Free Packet of Seeds 


HARRIET McGREGOR 
1923 East High Street, Springfield, Ohio 












DWARF IRIS—We list 28 separate sorts of 
Iris Pumila and many other dwarf species. 
12, labeled, for $2.50; 4 for $1.00, 
postpaid. 










Free Catalog lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 








E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH, DEPT. 








flora, richer, perhaps than is known in 
almost any other mountain range. 

As in the northern Canadian 
paints us a picture of verdant greens, 
substituted here and there with virtual 
splashes of reds, blues and yellows, but 
glistening over all, the strong, stalwart 
stalks of Anemone ocecidentalis—to he 
followed soon by majestie spires of seed 
puffs. These, and the tall fragrant Indian 
Clubs, of the Xerophyllum tenax, a1 
what lend true and varying character to 
the mountain meadows and form a hazy 
picture of real satisfaction: and content- 
ment. 

The Anemone occidentalis is the Great 
King of our Western Mountain ranges—i 
takes the place in our new world of the 
great Anemone alpina of the Old World 
alpine regions. 


area, if 


Climbing high above the alpine mead- 
ows, one sees its pigmy counterpart, 
Anemone vernalis—pigmy only in stature, 
for its beautiful white blossoms, bloom- 
ing hardly six inehes above the ground, 
are so lovely they fairly startle one. It is, 
indeed, a winsome lassie, shaggy and 
silky, and often, too, it really bears a 
grotesque appearance, as if some wee 
elf had sprung up out of the earth to 
dance the dance of spring to the tune o1 
the first warm days. 

Several delightful closely allied Ane- 
mone occidentalis types are to be found 
also. One type that I am particularly 
partial to, for the reason that it is indeed 
a happy foil for some of the clear blues 
of the dwarfer Chinese Delphiniums, is 
Anemone sulfurea. I really believe that 
this is one of the types of native Ane 
mones that especially excels itself in the 
garden-maker’s home—its deep lemon 
yellow blooms, are larger, clearer, ani 
the whole plant is a very much more 
enhanced value as a garden hybrid, than 


it is ever to be found in its native 
habitat. 
These and others are some of. the 


Windflowers that are happy in their 
alpine habitat, but woodlanders that come 
along as the sun’s rays begin to get 
stronger, and the air is more balmy, to 
give volume and pigment to their color, 
are the blues, and pinks, and reds of some 
of the charming little bulbous sorts. 

Comes first and foremost the exquisite 
Anemone appenina with its many rayed 
raggy little stars of clear cerulean blue, 
vying with clear patches of early spring 
sky that one observes overhead at the 
season when the wee Anemone verges into 
sight. 

These come from tubers which are usu 
ally planted in the autumn, but I prefer 
to move this Anemone just as the leaves 
are dying down. One is sure then that the 
clump he has in hand is vital. There 
is always the chance with these smal! 
bulbous fry, that the summer’s drying out 
process might absorb what lurking vital- 
ity may remain. 
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Anemone blanda, is quite similar to the 
above-mentioned, that is the reason they 
are so often mistaken for each other. It 
is, however, a much more compact grow- 
er, and never waxes as lush and handsome 
as the Anemone appenina. It is a larger 
blooming sort, though, and its flowers are 
wide open beautiful blue Daisies, that one 
should give a most eareful and choice 
location to in the alpine garden. 

The Hepaticas come in this tiny leaved, 
small flowered class, and as one knows 
stand legion as the first introductory 
signs of spring. While Anemone blanda 
appreciates sun, and a sheltered position, 
the lovely Hepaticas, really prefer some 
moisture and not a little shade. 

Anemone nemorosa is another little 
wood Anemone found in so many sections. 
It is the European type which supplies 
us with so many beautiful American 
counterparts, and in this it is decidedly 
interesting to note the trend of the vari- 
ous forms of native types. 

For instanee we find the dainty blue 
Anemone appenina stretching far and 
wide throughout the English woods, and its 
similar type Anemone blainda, decking the 
coastal copses along the Mediterranean 
shoreline. The lovely Anemone nemorosa, 
appropriately named Blue Bonnets, in 
various forms, develop great patches of 
its early spring charm and clothe the 
floor of the Cornish woods. 

Skirting various woodland sections in 
eastern Iowa we find a very dainty blue 
tvpe, which carries down and edges here 
and there woodland colonies in Kansas. 
One can pick it up once more in the 
Ozarks and northern Arkansas, and again 
would find one of its most beautiful 
forms on the Southeastern slopes of Mt. 
Hood in Oregon. This last named Ane- 
mone oregana must stand out as repre- 
sentative of one of our most beautiful 
and attractive American Anemones. 

One of my special favorites, and I 
think the loveliest anemone, perhaps, that 
I am acquainted with, is the delightful 
little Anemone nareissiflora. It is so ap- 
propriately named, because it resembles 
nothing so much as a very beautiful 
apple-blossom pink Narcissus. 

It is beautifully formed in a eluster- 


head, sometimes five and then again six 
> STASSEN SEPSIX7 
nm Yap ak LILY Philippinese 3 95 


NEW formosum _lily—FALL FLOWER: 
ING EASTER LILY. Profusion of large 
white trumpet blooms, late summer to 
frost. Delightful fragrance. Grow any- 
P where. 3 guaranteed large blooming 
sized bulbs, to a customer, 25c. 
Spring-Planting Catalog of Bulbs, Plants, Free 
STASSEN GARDENS, INC., Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. ¥. 





















An Unusual Catalog of 
NEW, RARE AND TIME-TESTED 


Trees-Plants-Shrubs-Bulhs-Ete. 


from all parts of the world will be sent on request. 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. 
204 Garden Lane PITTSVILLE, MD. 
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lovely blooms on one stem-head. The 
foliage is so attractive in itself that it 
greatly enhances the value of the plant 
as a pleasing and fascinating adjunct for 
a: cool and partially shady place in the 
rock garden—particularly if planted 
among ferny foliage and contbined with 
some of the dwarfer blue columbines. 

A most handsome cousin of this beauti- 
ful Old World Anemone, comes to us 
from the Western Himalaya section, and 
is Anemone tetrasepala. It has four large 
blush pink blooms on one stalk, and is 
a larger, more rare and a decidedly more 
gratifying version of the type. 

We have a Western American Anemone 
of the narcissifiora type ¢hat deserves 
sincere recognition. Ht is the lovely 
ranunculus-flowered, pale lemon yellow 
Anemone zephyra, which has been, found 
in northern Colorado, and in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, and again in the 
meadows of the Glacier National Park. 

It would not be fair in passing not to 
give credence to one of the loveliest of 
all of them, the brilliant red gerbera- 
flowered, Anemone fulgens. The foliage of 
this plant is deeply and beautifully cut, 
and later in June throws up the most 
gorgeously lovely, many rayed vermilion 
blossom. It is to be had in the large 
double form, also, Anemone fulgens mul- 
tipetala—I prefer however, the distine- 
tive, stately characteristics of the single. 

Many persons have volunteered, to sug- 
gest the cultivation of the interesting and 
lovely native Anemones, with their Euro- 
pean and hybrid developments—some 
suggesting lime and a sheltered position, 
and so on. As a mater of fact, the wood- 
landers, of course, will want a slightly 
acid soil, with leafmold and shade, but 
the high, deep-rooted sorts, will want a 
rather rich, peaty, meadow soil, and all 
of them will appreciate a growing 
medium copiously intermixed with rock 


chippings. 








RARE FLOWER 
Seeds = Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of 2800 Unusual Flowers, includ- 
ing seeds of 81 true LILIES, 29 lovely 
GENTIANS, 29 desirable DELPHIN- 
IUMS, 29 varied CAMPANULAS, 48 dis- 
tinct VIOLETS, 25 delightful ANE- 
MONES, with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, | 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, “‘hard- 
to-find’’ kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those | 
quirks of information that hide so stub- 
| bornly when wanted most. You wiil need 
| the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE | 








Dept. Z 
Merchantville 











New Jersey 









World's Largest Peach! 
pe gh oso GEM Plant Pat. 34 


Sensational new, late-ripening free- 
stone. Comes after Elberta; great 
money -maker. Get started now bo 

and standard Fruits, Berries and Or. 
namentals described in big FREE 62- 
page, lllustrated Catalog. Write today. 


. ° Box 24 
Berlin, 
HURON, Bern. 


NEW RARE PERENNIALS 


12 New Korean Chrysanthemums, consisting of 
six choice varieties, for $3.00 Postpaid; 30 
tor $6.00, 

12 Pink Cushion, the Azalea-like "Mum, for $3.00. 

12 Sungod, the New Pure Golden-yellow Gail- 
lardia, $3.00 Postpaid. 

Send for a Free Copy of our 44 page Planting 

Guide and Complete Price List, offering more 

than 800 varieties of plant material, 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 

WAYNESBORO, VA. 


















millions! Also larger, more powerful Bolens 
Garden Tractors—walking and riding models 
—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
spraying, mowing and other farm work 
on a small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co.,Dept.30 Port Washington, Wis. 








GARDEN LOVERS 


MN CLAY ELITE 


Pkts. FLOWER SEEDS 


RETAIL VALUE 


Nasturtium 
Sweet Pea 
‘Zinnia 
Calendula 
Cosmos 
Aster 
Snapdragon 
Petunia 


29: 


_ aaa’ 


Here is a remarkable offer! We will send POST- 
PAID 8 full size packets of finest quality, guaran- 
teed-to-grow flower seeds —an 80c value for 
only 25c IF YOU SEND US with your order, the 
names and addresses of 3 FRIENDS or NEIGH- 
BORS who should have our beautiful bargain 
catalog of nursery stock, flowers, shrubbery, etc. 


Just send the 3 names and 25c in coin or stamps 


KRIDER 


NURSERIES, INC. 


Box F 


to partly cover postage, packing. 
and FREE catalog will come by return mail. 
Send today! 


All 8 pkts. 


MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 
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"Blue Blood” 


Delphinium Seeds 


The best is none too good for 
your garden. 
Hand saved seed from segregated in- 
dividual prize plants. 

250 "Blue Blood" strain seeds and 10 
Pearl Necklace seeds, both for $1.00 
post paid 
Write for our price list 


DELPHINIUM Seed Apenabete 
d’ 923 Twenty-THIRD Ave. Sout 
rien S Seattle, Washington 


SENSATIONAL / 

I -X0XY Kak 
Sry 4 large, 2 year tield grown rose bushes 
wwe Suaranteed to bloom, sent postpaid for 
wea! $1.00. One each of *Ami Quinard, black 
red, *Talisman, gold orange, *Caledonia, 
lovely white, Padre, coppery scarlet 
Ask for 32 oe catalog free. Attach 

to your ord 


NAUGHTON FARMS. Waxahachie, Texas 
IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS 


Prize winners everywhere. 7 feet stalks—2% to 4 inch 
blooms, mostly double—40 inch spikes— every color includ- 
ing rose, white and pink. Large divisions of our finest 















double bloom specimens, 50c each; $5 per doz.; $18 per 
50. Year old, July blooming, gen. run plants, $5 per 100. 
Selected types, $8 per 100. Baby seedlings, Sept. blooms, 


$3 op ro 100 prepaid. .Mixed colors—Apr. 
number, same rate, plus 50c. Seeds: White, rose or general 
mix. 50c—$1—$2. Everything guaranteed. Hardy every 
where. Folder free: with 50 white seed, 250 cash. See 
columbine ad. 


Delphia Dell Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 


delivery. Less 
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5 you ask, we'll mail 
one FREE, together with glori- 
ous colored folder listing new, 
novel, rare, hardy  chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy, 
new low prices, and limited offer 
on our “Everlasting Labels.”’ 

Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 


Box 237, Hartford, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS 


The modern Gladiolus is a different flower from the 
“Glad” of our grandmother’s garden. William EF. 
Clark, past-president of the New England Gladiolus 
Society, discusses its transformation and culture 
and stresses the beauty of the informal type in 
the March issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
25¢ a copy. Subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 

















FREE 


GARDEN BOOK 


GLADIOLUS, SEEDS, DAHLIAS 
GARDEN PLANTS & BULBS 
Send today. 


WEBB NURSERY CO. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 


























DEFYING 


Big new free catalog of hardier Northern-gro 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, NURSERY 
STOCK. Also Field A Boods, 99%-plus 
pure, reselected and recleaned. 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER 3 selected 


fying Asters, Pansies, Zinnias, Snap gons, 
bbages, Tomatoes, Sweet Corn— generous 
package 15c; any five for 50c, 164 
ALL POSTPAID. This season for 
bigger, surer crops, choose Salzer’s Page 
3-way tested stock. Our 69th year. f 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 113 La Crosse, Wis. 


SOW SALZER'S SEEDS, 


ORQUGHT- = FFE O5 
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Garden Facts & Philosophies 
(Continued from Page 148) 


What you sow comes back in harvest ; 
Cheer some soul, and cheer is yours, 
And it comes with multiplying, 

Far beyond your own supplying, 

All your pathway beautifying 

With a beauty that endures. 


—Mrs. Frank A. Breck 
OMEN who like to follow the 
styles of Hollywood’s smartly 


dressed s¢reen stars may be in- 
terested in the following: It is the vogue 
to wear corsages of real flowers for day 
as well as for evening. Such corsages 
are not chosen at random or simply be- 
cause the flowers are pretty. No, they are 
selected with as much forethought as 
fashionable women select dress acces- 
sories. Thus if her eyes are a deep violet 
blue, wise Miss Blue Eyes realizes that 
a bunch of Violets snug up against the 
throat enhances her beauty. Another 
with a peaches-and-cream coloring may 
select pastel pink Camellias; one she 
fastens in her hair above the ear, another 
is fastened to a link of her bracelet. Or, 
she may top two delicate Camellias with 
two spikes of pastel blue Delphiniums, 
or bluish-lavender Hyaecinths. A pale 
dark girl matehes her vivid red lips with 
a corsage of red flowers equally as vivid. 
Frequently in this department florists 
have been urged to make popular the 
style of wearing flower lei, or flower neck- 
laces. There is no better way to dispose 
of very short stemmed blossoms unfit for 
corsage bouquets. The idea seems to be 
catching on. 


BURPEE’S 
a 


Special Offer 
10 BULBS *1.-00 


20 Bulbs $2.00 


Why pay more for Tigerflowers 
(Tigridia) ? Accept this special 
offer of Burpee’s guaranteed 
Bulbs! Large brilliant yellow 
and orange blooms, red, purple or mahogany markings; 
deep, cup-like centers, radiating oval petals. Bloom all 
summer in ordinary soil. 10 for $1.00; 20 for $2.00, post- 
paid. Order today. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. Describes 
every flower and vegetable worth growing. Many new vari- 
eties. Lower prices for 1937, Send now for your free copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 907 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
ARDY 


PRIMROSES YBRIDS 


Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger) Lenten Rose 

Delphiniums from world’s choicest seed; blue 
lavender, white and yellow 

English and Korean early blooming Chrysan- 
themums 

Choice Rockery Plants 


Catalog 
NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


New, Rare RED DATURA 


(Scarlet Angel’s Trumpet), is one of Nature’s showiest 
perennials; attains shrub size. Beautiful glistening wax- 
green leaves; huge pendant §8-inch trumpet flowers of 
fiery scarlet and orange, borne the year round in mild 
climates, else = all summer long! Seed starts readily, 
blooms young. resh seed (limited) 25c pkt. Also the 
rare PINK PASSION VINE, rank climber, edible fruit, 
{Se pkt.; and CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS, 12 best 
selected kinds, mixed, 25¢ pkt. TO INTRODUCE, all 3 
pkts. above prepaid for 50c. RARE SEED LIST mailed 


free. 
‘°°: THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Dept. F Monterey, Calif. 













Dept. F. 





Speaking of hyacinths (just through 
name association) experiments are being 
made—and with some success according 
to latest scientifie news items—to replace 
the use of morphine with a chemical sub- 
stance recently found in a species of 
Water Hyacinth. In some parts of our 
southern states these plants have become 
a great nuisance growing so fast they 
clog up the streams. 


As the CAMELLIA does not drop its 
petals like other flowers but instead the 
whole flower falls to the ground with a 
thud the imaginative Japanese think the 
sound must be like that of a head falling! 
Not a pretty thought is it? Although 
Camellias grow to perfection in Japan 
the people themselves do not 
as much as we do, particularly our 
screen stars. In Japan they are 
used as a decoration in the house, being 
considered unlucky. But when they do 
make use of them as cut flowers they have 
a trick worth trying to prevent the flowe: 
from turning brown after being cut. The 
trick is to place a few tiny grains of salt 
in the center of the blossom. 


sare for them 


never 


Truly the way of the gardener is almost 
as hard as that of the proverbial trans- 
gressor. Now comes news of a new kind 
of pISEASE of Asters prevalent along the 
cooler Pacifie coast regions known as 
“root-rot.” It is not to be confused with 
the ordinary aster wilt. 


AZALEAS are so named from a Greek 
word meaning dry, possibly because these 
plants do well in dry soil. Azaleas are 
at their best in Japan and also China 
from which land they came to us. Their 
beautiful and brilliant range of colors is 
varied, some striped, some mottled, some 
a solid color. The plant is nareotie and 
poisonous. Some botanists relate the 
Azalea to the Rhododendron although 
the latter grows at much higher elevations 
than Azaleas. We have a few species of 
Azalea here in the U. S. and Canada 
popularly called Honeysuckle. Although 
Rhododendrons are supposed to be at 
their best in high places, especially in 
the regions of the Himalayas and north- 
ern Bengal around Darjeeling, they also 
seem to do well elsewhere. For instance 
the trees flourish in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, and every spring thou- 
sands make pilgrimages to the park to 
view the lovely flowers blooming in such 
profusion. Rhodora, a kin to the Rhodo- 
dendron was made famous through 
Emerson’s poem and has ever since been 
valled “Emerson’s flower.” 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 12 for $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my large 
stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 at regu- 
lar prices. Labeled and postpaid. Order now, supply limited. 
Oriental Beauty—Pink Watchung Wonder—Red & 
ene hi a een 3 . Yellow 

8 ite Wonder—White — Re ipped 
K’s Violet Wonder—Purple Wm. Hogan—Red Tippe: 





White 
=— W. Morrow—Crim- Sultan of Hillcrest—Gold 
Myra Howard—Gold and Buff 
Lady M. Ponsonby—Yellow Sanhican’s Peach—Purple 
Eagle R. Fantasy—Orchid & Yellow 


ADRIAN Hi. 
1504 Howard Ave. 


SMITE 
Utica, N. Y. 
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[Azaleas also flourish magnificently in 
the lower Atlantic states and in Mobile, 
Alabama, the Azalea Trail is a feature 


that attracts visitors and tourists each 
spring. Miles of roadside are adorned 
with Azaleas planted on each side.— 


Eprror. | 


“Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her.” 
—Wordsworth 


ALTITUDE appears to make a great dif- 
ference in the color and size of flowers. 
For example, Colorado’s wild flowers are 
extremely large and are of vivid coloring. 
Oddly, all Colorado plants are said to 
be herbs, barely 100 different trees are to 
be found there and only about 200 shrubs. 
Traveling through this beautiful state one 
reads such signs: “Don’t pick the wild 
flowers.” Or, “If you love beauty, do not 
destroy it; leave the flowers to delight 
others and to propagate.” 


California has a wealth of wild flowers 
many of which are classed as common 
weeds though even weeds, at least some 
of them, make charming decorations. 
Camomile, that common roadside weed, 
valuable medicinally, is also very attrac- 
tive. Try a single spray or so of it ina 
black or rich blue vase, even a yellow one 
to match the eye of the flower. And 
another thing in its favor, it lasts fresh 
for fully a week. In the days of Queen 
Victoria Camomile lawns were in great 
vogue, the underground runners making 
the plant quite desirable for such a pur- 
pose. Even now at Buckingham palace 
one may still see long stretches of 
Camomile lawns. In the mid-Victorian 
days camomile tea was a fashionable 
afternoon beverage. But back again to 
California’s wild flowers: There are 
Coyote Mint, Owl Clover, Bush Money 
and many other picturesque names given 
them besides the better known lovely 
Lupins and Thistles. In the Sierras there 
is a strange exotic flower that attracts 
much attention. It has various names, one 
being Flaming Torch, but Snowflower is 
the one best known. A single stalk shoots 
straight up from the ground upon which 





Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Stained glasa 
S hi flowers lure ruby- 
sapphire, throated emerald 
gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








HILL EVERGREENS F: 
BIG VALUE 2 fe cediises’and £% 


small transplanted evergreens. Hardy, rare ‘ 
specimens. Our large capacity, long experi- § 
ence and reputation are assurance of greater values for 
your money. Catalog FREE. Write today. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialisis— 
WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS 
Box 200 Dundee, Illinois 
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are borne numerous wax-like bright red 
florets. As there seemed danger it might 
finally disappear a law was passed pro- 
tecting the plant. 


It is also unlawful to pick Dogwood 
blossoms in California; they are also pro- 
tected in New York State with some other 
wild flowers. There is a pink Dogwood 
advertised in some catalogues. Dogwood 
or green ozier is useful in ointment and 
said to be destructive to morbid growths, 
allays inflammatory conditions, induces 
circulation of the blood in diseased parts, 
and generally repairs and restores tissue. 


Perhaps for their own safety it were 
better if more plants were better equipped 
to defend themselves. Most of them evi- 
dently believe in disarmament although 
the desert Cactus is well armed, and the 
well known Poison Oak or Poison Ivy 
carries its poisonous oil in all of its parts. 
Nettles are also well armed. This plant 
is often referred to as the stinging snake 
of the plant world, its sting containing 
formie acid such as contained in the 
sting of bees. 





GOLDEN RULE DAHLIAS 


_Let us help you make your selections. 
Send for the 13th Annual Rated Dahlia 
Book. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
Dept. F Lebanon, Ohio 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Shirley Temple, Rewi Fallu, Mac, Centenary 
Triumph, Rima, Colossus, and Zuni are a few 
of the varieties listed in my new catalogue 
which is free for the asking. Some of these 
are described in my full page colored 
advertisement in the February FLOWER 
GROWER. My supply of 1936 catalogues 
which are illustrated in color is about ex- 
hausted but copies of the 1937 issue are 
still available. Write today. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” 





BROWNSVILLE OREGON 





300 ¢tings 
+o outings 
o \900 ¢¥ 








New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 


named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season’s finest 
novelties. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville ° Ohio 




















SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, large 
bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 


BAGDAD FATA MORGANA 
BLUE DANUBE HALLOWEEN 
CANBERRA PICARDY 
COMMANDER KOEHL RED PHIPPS 

DEE SALBACH’S ORCHID 
DUNA PELEGRINA 


Special Gratis—{! Seabrook White 
Send for Our New 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely se! 
on tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest 
blue to the deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size that will be sure to 
bloom this year. 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 











Get this Booklet! 
with diagrams and 


to disbranch, disbud, 


Free with Any of the Roots named here. 


Six or more sent prepaid. 


Yellow Jane Cowl. Giant. Yellow-buff. 
Karl Bonawitz. Rich, dark red. 50 cts. 


Avalon, Yellow; large. 


50 cts. each. 
Treasure Island. 


Bronzy buff. 


Kentucky. Salmon-pink. 


50 cts. each. 
Jane Cowl. 


Immense, bronzy buff. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 





YOU CAN GROW BIG 


DAHLIAS 


24 pages illustrated 
packed with un- 
usual Dahlia information. 
and increase 

your best stock rapidly by propagation, 
Send a Dime for “How to Grow Big Dahlias,” or Get it 


A selection of 
ten dependable sorts in a variety of colors and types. You 
can grow some of these to immense size if you follow 
instructions in the booklet. All Labeled and Guaranteed. 


Select any six for $2.00; or take all ten for $3.00 


50 cts. each, 
each, 
Graf Zeppelin. Fine white; tall. 50 cts. each. 


: 50 cts. each. 
Jersey’s Beauty. Commercial pink. 35 cts. each. 


Tells how 





Any Six Roots 
Postpaid 


$2 


Honest Descriptions 
and Low Prices 


: 50 cts. each. 
Josephine G. Bright rose-pink. 50 cts. each. 
Monmouth Champion. Orange-bronze; large. 50 cts. each. 


FREE: Select list of other Dahlias Insured to Grow and Bloom 
Box 733 


Clayton, New Jersey 
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“GET- 
ACQUAINTED” 


COLLECTION 


MARLIAC 
LILIES 
White, Pink $9.00 
P 
and Yellow Ae! 
with 5 asstd. Water Plants FREE 
MARLIACS are the most popular of Hardy Water Lilles. 
Separately, these three—a White, a Pink and a Yellow— 
would cost $2.75 The 5 other Water Plants (all differ- 


ent), included FREE, will give your pool a finished ap- 
vearance, All for $2.00. Order today; we'll ship post- 





paid. Write for FREE Catalog listing Planting Material 
for Pool, Rockery and Garden 
RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 
Box 492-C MAHWAH, N. J. 





Raise Better Delphiniums 


The world’s finer strains improved by our _hybridizers. 
Seeds all double-mixed colors, 50c per pkt—(200 seeds)— 
giant white or old rose and pink, $1 per pkt. 150 seeds. 
Special—a pkt. of each of above $1.75. Plant seeds now. 
Plants— Apr. del Blooming size $7 per 100, mixed 
colors, 2 yr. size—small clumps $5 per 40. Lesser Quanti- 
ties either size at same rate plus 50c. Baby seedlings— 
3 to 4 inches—late blooms—$3 per 100 prepaid. Plants 
and seeds guaranteed. Free folder: with 30 white seed, 


25ce cash, 
DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 


Puyallup, Washington 








Your Name 


On our mailing list will bring you 

gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 

D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 











The Outstanding New Plant for 1937 


BUDDLEIA HARTWEGI 


This ‘‘Aristocrat of Butterfly Bushes” is un- 
doubtedly the finest of all the summer-flowering 
types. As a summer cut flower plant, and as an 
ornamental lawn shrub it is unsurpassed in beauty 
and usefulness. Large bright lavender panicles 
have good substance and harmonize in arrange- 
ment with other summer flowers. The blooms do 
not sun-burn, and tip flowers on the panicle open 
before basal flowers fade. Foliage is very heavy 
and a rich dark green. 

Buddleia Hartwegi is hardier than any of the 
summer-flowering Butterfly Bushes, having lived 
through the severe winter of 1935-36 without pro- 
tection and only slight loss, 

Write for a Colored Illustration of above. 


Price: 75c each 3 for $2.00 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


(The original Firm—Est. over 30 years) 
92 Chambers St. Barclay 7-6138 New York City 











Catalog FREE. Lists 

over 350 best, most 
Complete descriptions. Use- 
Reasonable prices, (5¢ & up). 
Enclose $1 bill and Ill send you 50 grand 
varieties ppd. (blooming size, mixed). Get 
acquainted with my quality stock! (Offer 
limited, order at once.) 


PAUL BRANDON, Route 1, Bend, Oregon 
Good Bye Hot Beds & Cold Frames 


KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 


GLADIOLUS 


popular varieties. 
ful information. 











Now.. . have a portable, hot-water-heated, 
home green-house all your own. Banish for- 


ever the fuss and muss of hot beds and cold 
frames. Grow your own vegetable and flower SEND ONLY 
plants from seeds or bulbs with a Keene Port- 
able ‘*Plant Starter.’’ Get started earlier... 
save money... get healthier, sturdier plants. 00 
Pe NOW 
15 DAYS TRIAL—Money-Back-Guarantee. 
Model | (OM a1ex4iP tholds 18 fats) only $23.98 
Model 1 (Oil) 31"°x (holds ats) only $23.95. Model 2 (il 
31”x67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric Modem ae — 
Keene flats (6'4°x13"x2's") llc each. OR BUILD YOUR OWN — 
Complete plese. copper hot-water heating system, and heat con- 
el 1— only $9.95; Model 2 -- only $12.95; Electrics $2 


extra.(All prices F.O.B factory) Order today. . , avoid delay when 
Tush comes, KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. g47.¢ . RACINE, WIS. 


Has 2 heat zones . 
trolled, Made of weather-proof ‘‘Super- 
board.’” ‘‘Lustra-Glass’’ admits ultra-violet 
sun rays, Light weight move anywhere, 


. « thermostatically con- 
r) 
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Record of a Growing Garden 
By MATTIE A. HARTZOG 


[You can’t make a universal date for 
gardening. These records were made in 
a locality that is South of Washington, 
D. C., but at @ higher altitude. The grow- 
ing season is delayed as you go North 
about one week for every 100 miles at sea 
level, and the same for every 500 feet of 
elevation. Readers must, therefore, get a 
“starting date” from their own gardens 
and adapt dates The 
sequences are the same, of course.| 

March 2—Winds are giving the trees 
exercise, and blowing flowers open. 

Had vegetable garden and_ orchard 
plowed. The soil was dry enough not to 
form clods when turned over. 

Sowed seed in hotbed—pepper and 
eggplant—fresh air and sunlight are 
essential to the seedlings in the frames, 
lack of them leads to “damping off.” 

March 3—After an application of plant 
food around the Roses, had winter pro- 
tection muleh spaded under, Also manure 
much turned under in shrubbery borders. 

Set out Chrysanthemum plants, and 
thinned out and replanted Chinese For- 
get-me-nots (Cynoglossum) — there are 
annual, biennial, and perennial forget- 
me-nots, 

March 5—Sunday—Spring is in the 


accordingly. 


air! Even bird musie sounds full of life 
and purpose. The Verbenas and Moss 
Phlox make lovely splashes of color. 


-ansies and English Daisies are showing 
the effects of the nitrate of soda sprinkled 
around them. 

March 8—Was afraid ice, for two 
nights, and winds had ruined the flowers 
but got from garden white “flags,” Snow- 
drops and Spirea (reevesiana) to use for 
garden club meeting. Mary Baker and I 
had charge of program and took as our 
subject “Practical Suggestions for Our 
Flower-Gardens now.” To illustrate the 
subject we made “Horticultural Note” 
booklets and gave them to the members 


RATHER NICE TO KNOW— 


that when you sow 


WALNUT LAWN FARM'S 


“Pure Kentucky" 
BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 


you are harboring the aristocrat of Permanent grasses. 
5 Ibs. $1.50, 10 Ibs. $2.75, 50 Ibs. $11.50, 100 Ibs. $22.00 


f.o.b. 
WALNUT LAWN FARM 
R.F.D. SF. LEXINGTON, KY. 








when the meeting was over. 
March 10—Removed_ winter 


muleh 

from strawberries, put on a top dressing 
3 

of plant food and had soil worked around 


plants. The fresh straw mulch, the pur- 
pose of which is to keep the fruit clean 
and free of grit, is applied later in the 
season, after the berries have formed. 

March 12—<As we strolled in the garden 
this beautiful Sunday we decided that a 
real garden to us would be—something 
coming, something going, as well as some- 
thing at its best, all the time. 

Flowering Quince still brightens the 
shrubbery borders. Then there is Bridal 
wreath, and the graceful Forsythia whose 
yellow blossoms look like golden bells in 
the sunshine. 

Sir Watkin Narcissus and _ single 
Hyacinths,—blue and pink—are bloom- 
ing profusely. 

March 15—While lawn was firm enough 
to walk on, yet not hard, had grass eut 
and rolled. Top-dressed with a good food. 
Grass takes nourishment out of ground 
very fast, for its growth is forever being 
clipped off. 

March 17—Started on rock garden and 
rock-edged pool in back yard. Using 
“negro hands” (one of them a well digger 
and plasterer) to do the work. 

The new pool will give us a place for 
baby-fish—yesterday morning when the 
fish were spawning in the old pool, we 
placed cedar branches in the lily tubs; 
about two hours later we took the 
branches out covered with little jelly-like 
substances—the fish eggs. Put these 
branches in a tub of water on the 
screened back porch. The old fish not only 
eat the eggs but the baby fish later. We 
have a lip on our present pool with a wire 
drop which takes care of some baby-fish, 
but have been losing more than half our 
“erop.” 

March 19—Sunday—Though disagree- 
able and windy, from the porch we can see 
Pearl-bush (Exochorda), Redbud (Cer- 
cis) and Chinese Magnolia in full bloom. 

Flowering peaches beginning to bloom. 

In the orchard all fruit trees, except 
apples, are in bloom. 

March 23—Rock bordered pool com- 
pleted. Working on rock garden, plac- 
ing rocks earefully so they will look natu- 
ral as well as make pockets to hold soil 
and moisture. 











Grow and Bloom in a 15 Inch Bow! 
This Dwarf Water Lily is the smallest variety known and will 
grow and bloom indoors in an ordinary 15 inch bow!. Leaves, 
3 to 4 inches across: flowers, 1‘ to 2‘ inches across. The 

lants bloom cunprmmensly. each blossom lasting 3 to 4 days. 
ti 


i agp peo flowers. .. native of Sheree and persectiy 
ardy, so can be grown in the outdoor pool as well as inside. 
Grows readily from seed. PKT., 25c. CATALOG FREE. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 W. L., GALESBURG, MICH. 


GRAVELY 


TRACTOR- MOWER 
SINCE 1922 


CULTIVATES=MOWS 


ra 
Goes where others For 15 years ee world’s 
CANT) Beate 
Works where others BRapaepererneee 
iV Te) N'T! anywhere a man can walk... 


efficient, economical, 
GRAVELY MFG. CO, 
Box6O6 Dunbar, W. Va. 
Gentlemen: I'd like to hear more about the Gravely Tractor-Mower. 


« 2 machines in 1. 





NAME ADDRESS 
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Having water gush from side of the 
rock garden making a stream which flows 
down to the pool. To have bed of stream 
look natural sprinkled sand and pebbles 
on the concrete run while it was soft, 


and pressed them into the hardening 
concrete. 
March 26 — Sunday — Miniature Iris 


around pool are just lovely! Chinese 
Saered-lilies and double Daffodils are 
making a beautiful display!—our guests, 
in the garden today, were kind enough to 
say. Then, as we got whiffs from the 
Crabapple blossoms, we talked of how the 
most beautiful effects in any garden are 
the most natural ones. 

March 30—Beautiful day for the plant 
sale sponsored by garden clubs. The 
plants were donated by the club members. 
A substantial sum was raised to be put 
with the Spring flower show fund. Plants 
left over were given to one of the colored 
churches. It was fine to see they are 
anxious to take advantage of any assist- 
ance. 

March 31 — Replanted 
Caladiums and Cannas. 

It is so pleasant out of doors, and in 
face of so many things to do one feels a 
little bewildered. But as this month ends 
we anticipate the joys of next month’s 
gardening. 


Tuberoses, 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from Page 152) 


Snails and Root Lice 


Answering Mrs. Walton Greene and 
Carl Faust: 

Give a mulch of tobacco stems cut in 
about 4 inch lengths, the muleh about 
5 thick. When the stems become wet the 
water from the stems will soak into the 
ground and I believe correct your trouble. 
I think the cut stems would be better for 
this purpose than the dust. 

Wa trter C. Greaory, (N. Y.) 


Catching Snails 

Answering Mrs. Walton Greene, (Vt.): 

Have you ever tried introducing Bufo 
americanus, the American toad, into your 
garden? He is the best snail extermina- 
tor I know, and, also, an all-around 
garden ally; he lives to eat and 88% of 
his food consists of garden pests—slugs 
and snails, cutworms and beetles and 
numerous other plant enemies, including 
the disgusting sowbugs which feed on 
plant roots. France has long recognized 


95° 


Send names and addresses of 3 flower 
B lovers and 25c to help pay postage and 
packing, and we wii! send postpaid. 6 fine 
hardy Chrysanthemums different colors. 
{— “ Write for beautiful new catalog - FREE. 

GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Dept. F Springfield, Ohio 





Large Hardy 
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the value of toads and French gardeners 
buy them to put into their gardens. 
Celia Thaxter, in “Island Garden,” 
tells of her experiences combating slugs. 
She heard that toads were useful, and 
since there were none on the island, she 
sent for some. She received a wooden box 
which was said to contain sixty toads. 
It was covered with wire netting, and 
partly filled with dirt, on top of which 
sat three toads. They looked so dusty 
and forlorn she showered them, when to 
her surprise, “The dry baked earth heaved 
tumultuously, up came dusky heads and 
shoulders and bright eyes by the dozen.” 
The whole sixty were given the freedom 
of her garden, which waxed rank and 
lovely as the toads “grew fatter and fatter 
till they were round as apples.” 
FLORENCE Boyce Davis, (Vt.) 


Rattle Box in Louisiana Gardens 


Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline, (IIl.) 
and Jerome J. Doyle, (Mass.) : 

“Rattle box” (Crotolaria) is a favorite 
in many of our flower garden borders here 
and seeds are available. I can supply 
limited number to those wishing to obtain 
them. We plant them at “Zinnia time.” 


Mrs. W. A. Perkins, (La.) 





BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN Incorporated 


Awarded The Century of Progress gold medal 
for best Commercial Display of Gladiolus in 
133. 

BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
Price, bulbs, any size $4.00 each. 
Bulblets 40c each. 10 for $3.00. 


GOLDEN LANCER 
Price, Large $1.50, Medium $1.00, Small 60c 
each, Bulblets 15e each, 10 for $1.20. 100 $10.00. 


Our catalog of the most outstanding varieties 
is now ready and is yours for the asking. A 
post card with your name and address will 
bring it. 

J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Illinois, U. S. A. 


100 $25.00 












sensational varieties of Hardy Phlox one 


each of *AMERICA, rose _ pink, *LA 
VAGUE, cherry red, *ELYSEE, purple, 
MRS. JENKINS, white, *BRIDEMAID, 


crimson, all sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
today for 32 page catalog, it’s free. Order 


from ad. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas 


e DELPHINIUMS e 


Dr. Ladd was an amateur gardener of long 
experience. Almost daily he would visit our 
nursery when Delphiniums were in bloom and 
select from our large field of Sutton’s Strain 
Hybrids one to two dozen plants, all double, 
with gorgeous colorings. The seed from these 
Delphiniums he saved for us and we have 
named this selection in his memory, “Dr. Ladd’s 
Strain.” We will send you twenty-five one-year 
seedlings from this seed postpaid to yaur ad- 
dress, and guarantee them to reach you in 
good condition for one dollar. Only one order 
to a customer. We have not listed these in 
our price list and is only available to readers 
of Flower Grower who answer this ad. Price 
list of seventy-five other perennial seedlings free. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
“Old Homestead Brand” Plainwell, Michigan 








Kine ArtTuur 
© Has NOT Abdicated e 


This King of Glads has caused many to fall in 
love with him, but continues to reign—praised 
by the whole Glad world. 

KING ARTHUR is an immense lavender with 
heavily ruffled petals. Introduced at $100.00 
a bulb a few years ago. 


Special Offer e 10 for $1.00 


I have set aside one 


large tray of special): 
selected Large bulbs King Arthur, and will 
mail you 10 of these for $1.00, prepaid. Be 
SURE to mention Flower Grower to get the 
“Super-Selected” bulbs. 


(64 Page Illustrated Catalog Free) 


J.D. LONG. Boulder. Colo. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Start the new season with HOOD- 
ACRES SEEDS; Newest and Rarest, 





and Whites. For other Seeds and 
Plants, see catalog. 

CHAS.. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE OREGON 


HOODACRES 








@ NEWER GLADS @ 


HIGH IN QUALITY TRUE IN NAME 
Always moderate in price 


My 1937 gladiolus price list will interest you 
Just drop a card 


EVERETT CLARK Poquonock, Conn. 









mowing is incompar- 
ably easier than hand 
mowing. But it remain- 
ed for Evinrude to bring one hand ease 
to power mowing. One hand ease means 
that the entire control of the speedy, 
efficient Lawn-Boy is centralized in the 
easy, One-hand grip of the operator. 
Instantly, obediently, the 
@ Lawn-Boy starts ...stops... 
steers... all with the slight- 
est pressure of one hand. 
Know the many other 
features of this outstand- 
ing power mower — 
write today for free 
literature .. . Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 


1663 W. Hope Avenue, 

Milwaukee. In Canada, 

Evinrude Motors 

Ho of Canada, Peter- 
EASY boro, Canada. 
















RE to BLOOM 


DY GARDEN 





POST 
PAID 










Everblooming Beauties. 6 Healthy 
Plants. Ready to grow. All will a4 
this summer. Gruss An Teplitz, (red); 
Mrs. R. oy (crimson); Sun- 
burst, (yellow); La Champagne, 
y (pink); Radiance, (pink); Angelus, 
(white) 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
22 Gladiolos . . . i 


G Geraniums . . 

6 Snapdragons. . es 25c 

6 Chrysanthemums . 40c 6 van ail diff. 49c 

6 Hardy Phlox. . . 49c 2S Oxalis, Mixed , . 25c 

Special Price: Ali 11 Collections mailed oa Fe $3.75 
New Catalog of Seeds, Plants, —_- 


H. W. BUCKBEE Rocktord, = 
Quality Gladiolus Collection 


Gate of Heaven, Polar Ice, Tip Top, Rosa Bella, 
Wasaga, Albatros, Commander Koehl, Minuet, 
Libelle, Bagdad, Pelegrina, Picardy. Prepaid. 
5 large bulbs of each variety. 








60 bulbs, labeled........ $3.00 
10 large bulbs of each wnrtety 
120 bulbs, labeled....... $5.00 
WM. F. GIX Grants Pass, Oregon 


Post Office Box 242 








We are making extensive TESTS of these 
4-Flower Novelties in all sections of the 
country this Summer before offering for sale. 
‘4 ll @are easy to grow and should bloom in 
abundance during Summer. Have something 
special and distinctive in your Flower Garden. 
Read descriptions and Special Offer below. 
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MONSTER ZINNIAS “MFR artis 
TFT. 2N.TALL - =. . nna 


One of our Customers, Mrs, F, W. Goddard 
sent us Photo of her Monster Zinnias show- 
ing plants 7 ft. 2 in. tall loaded with Giant 
Blooms, many colors. In our Trials of these 
Monsters we counted over 25 shades and col- 
lors. We are making a Great Test this yearto 
see if anyone can make a better record, and 
offer Special Reward for Photo showing taller 
plants, these Monsters. Test Pkt. 30 Seeds. 


RAINBOW DROPS 
One of the most attrac- 
tive Flowers grown in 
our Test Gardens, 
Grows 10 to 12 in, tall, 
producing hundreds 
showy 5-Petal Flowers 
= many tinted shades 

hue 3, Easy to grow 
é ‘looms fre ly a few 
weeks after planting. 
Test Pkt. 100 Seeds. 


Flaming Rose Petunia | _ 
This gorgeous new Pe- }< 














tunia is a wonder— 
peel (agrees 
iterally smothered 


with flowers of flaming § 
rose color, Plant shown 
grown inour Trial Gar- 
dens, made from Photo 
had 585 huds & flowers, 
Test Pkt. 50 Seeds. 





Campanulas from Seed 


Answering Mrs. Paul Dimler: 

We have raised successfully Campanula 
carpatica (dwarf variety) by planting 
in three inch pots indoors in April, 
allowing one seedling to remain in a pot 
after true leaves have formed. These 
were planted outside in June and bloomed 
freely the second year, in spite of hot 
weather. 

In late May last year we planted 
packet of Campanula calycanthema seed 
(Cup-and-saucer Campanula, a tall Can- 
terbury Bell) directly in a bed outside, 
a new plot in very poor soil. Seeds were 
merely sprinkled on the soil and pressed 





Why buy Seeds 
and WASTE them? 


MAKE EVERY GOOD SEED GROW 


with 


] 


STERILOAM 


190% germination—every fertile seed in every 
flat comes up strong and healthy when you use 
this favorite of experienced gardeners. That's 
because every enemy has been removed—no 
weeds—no harm“ul bacterias—no molds—no 
damping off. Ejiiminates screening—saves time 
and labor, RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


25 Ib. bag $2.00 50 Ib. bag $3.50 
100 Ib. bag $6.00 


Order from your seed store or from 


WM. C. DUCKHAM Co. 


15 NOE AVE., MADISON, N. J. 











THE 15 FINEST GLADS FOR $1.00 


Voted Best, Am. Glad. Soc. membership, 
thousands voting 


One bulb each, one inch up—Picardy, Minuet, Marmora, 
Betty Nuthall, Phipps, Maid of Orteans, Mother Machree, 
Dr. Bennett, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mildred Louise, Albatross, 
Mammoth White, Pelegrina, Com. Koeh!l, Bagdad. 
Extra special—OQne bulb, same size, Canberra, splendid 
yellow—F ree. 


Two Collections $1.75 
WILL C. MUILENBURG 


Five Collections $4.00 


Glennie, Michigan 








NEW SNAPDRAGONS 
Art Shades 
Here is something very 
special in Snapdragons 
and cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere, The 
result of many years of 
cross breeding, are rust- 
pes and contains at 
east 40 different Art 
Shades, impossible to 





describe; must be grown 
to be appreciated. We tif 
control the seed and “ 


want to make a wide | NEW SNAPDRAGONS 


test this year. 
Test Pkt. 100 Seeds. ART SHADES 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will mail 4 Test Packets, one each above, 
4-Flower Novelties to one person in a family 
only if 2 stamps are enclosed to help cover 
PACKING and POSTAGE. Canada 10c. 


Mills 50th Anniversary Seed Book for 
1937 is Free with each lot—is printed in new 
style deseribing hundreds of varieties, many 
Novelties and Specialties with 178 Color 
Photographs showing progress in our 50- 
years supplying Seeds. 


We have new lew prices for 1937... All 
Seeds are Tested and Guaranteed--Qur New 
Discount System will save you money, 








Write today --This offer may not appear again 


F. B. MILLS SEED GROWER 
Box 113 ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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FLOWERING TREES | 2 for 40 
NUT TREES 50 for $5. 


50 for $5.50 


Sturdy, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 


Prepaid. Order Now. Ship when 
Order wanted. White Dogwood, Red Bud, 
Tulip Tree, Flowering Catalpa, Mag- 
any nolia, Sassafras, Black Walnut, But- 


ternut, Hazelnut, White Birch, 


number Scarlet Maple, Sycamore, Linden, 
E Silver Maple, Locust, Sugar Maple, 
desired Chinese Elm—new, very hardy, fast 


shade. Russian Mulberry—the birds 
love them. Lombardy Poplar—tall, 
« spire-like effect. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 





in with the palm of the hand. Plants 
came up thickly and lived through the 
drought months with practically no care. 
From one packet of seed we transplanted 
in September three separate clumps, 
besides leaving sufficient plants in the 
original plot to form another bed. Plants 
continued to thrive and to appear healthy. 
Admittedly, this is an experiment with 
us. We are waiting to discover in the 
summer what success our efforts will 
meet with. In our locality we depend 
upon a good blanket of snow for winter 
protection. 


E. A. Scumint, ( Wisc.) 


Hardy Waterlilies Naturalized 


Answering Mrs. W. C. 
(Ontario), December: 


Towriss, 


The hardy varieties of Waterlilies are 
almost as prolific as weeds. They increase 
both by self-sown seeds and by natural 
division. I have only a small irregularly 
round pool about 6 feet in diameter but 
what to do with the increase of roots be- 
came a problem until it was proved that 
they would do well in our Adirondack 
lakes. 

Seven or eight years ago I started with 
two roots, H. B. Shaw and Odorata Minor. 
The next year the Arlington trio was 
added. Within four years H. B. Shaw 
had become so large it had to be dis- 
carded. The Superintendent of Forest 
Hill Cemetery was glad to take it and 
sent a truck and three men with long 
handled shovels. The mass of roots was 
so heavy it had to be lifted in sections. 
H. B. Shaw is too rampant a grower for 
small pools. 

As friends built pools, seedlings and 
divisions were donated, until three or 
four times the original stock had been 
given away. Two years ago the soil was 
removed from the pool and well-oiled 
cypress tubs substituted to prevent self- 
sowing and in an attempt to have clearer 
water. 

M. P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


JIMMY FOXX 


‘ . foremost prize winning dahlia of season, 
and all other exhibition varieties; including 
miniatures and pompons, described in our 
catalog, free on request. 


FISCHER & MASSON 


SANHICAN GARDENS (Box 2), Trenton, N. J. 











@ FAIRY LILIES © 


{Zephyranthest Rosea) 


Lovely deep pink lilies, four inches across, on 
strong ten inch stems. Fine for rock gardens, 
borders, pots and cutting. Bloom all summer 
till heavy frost. Plant shallow. Cultural direc- 
tions given. Full size, first class bulbs; will 
bloom this summer. Prepaid. 


6 bulbs 50c¢ 15 $1.00 25 $1.50 100 $5.00 
MRS. WILBUR JACOBUS, Box 64, Towaco, N. J. 











g names, time of 


Reference Book Full of Good Thin 
yA ny germination, height of plants an and special uses. Absolutely 
Two special novelty 1937 offerings: Aster, wilt resistant 
be- etia. Kelvedon Glory, also spec- 
fal ws of summer flowering bulbs 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Dept. G , Greenwood, S. C. 





as. It gives cmemnaitien a flower 





ea 
and tubers. Order today. 
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Root Lice 


Answering Carl Faust, (II1.): 

Root lice on plants are serious pests to 
contend with. Mixing tobaceo dust in the 
soil before planting is highly reeom- 
mended. Ants are said to carry these 
pests from one plant to another, both 
weeds and garden plants. My husband 
raises his own tobacco the past few years 
so I use the waste from this on my 
earden, both mixed in the soil and seat- 
tered on the top as a mulch, so have had 
no trouble with root lice. Tobacco is a 
beautiful, ornamental plant, as large and 
beautiful as Canna. The seed is small 
and needs the same eulture as Petunia, 
so it would be an easy matter for gar- 
deners to grow a few plants for orna- 
mentals than harvest them before frost 
and use them for insecticide later on. 

Or one could buy a few pounds of 
cheap grade of tobacco to use in the 
garden. I believe one can buy tobacco 
stems from a cigar factory if you have 
one near you, it is very useful in the 
earden. 

Cuara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 
To Catch Blister Beetles 

Answering Mrs. Jessie I. 
(Md.): 

Blister beetles seem to fly in swarms and 
when they alight in one’s garden it’s time 
to get busy, and about the only sure 
remedy is hand picking As they 
pay no attention to one’s approach it is 


Triplett, 


them. 


easy to knock them off into a wide flat 
pan containing a little water and kerosene. 
Have tried different poisons but none 
were very successful. 

Ciara C. 


Banas, (Nebr.) 


Name of “Rattle Box” Plant 

Answering Mrs. W. J. Eberline: 

It is impossible to name the plant she 
refers to without a better description, as 
there are many plants by that name, and 
also the name Rattle Pod. There are 
many legumes in which the ripened seeds 
rattle in the pods. 

A flower grown in many older gardens 
and ealled Cat Bells and many of the 
Crotalaria family, of which at least two 
or three are grown here for soil building 





NATURE’S EXTRA TOUCHES 


FOR YOUR GARDEN OR ESTATE << 
Large Rustic 
3 Bird Homes $].50 


Designed by a naturalist to lure the 
birds. Hollowed Cedar logs with bark 
on, ingeniously constructed. 2 Wren 
Houses (holes can be enlarged for bigger 
birds) and 1 Blue Bird in set. Send 
check or pay postman $1.50, plus small 
M. O. Fee (sent Post Paid E. of Mis- 
sissippi R.). Send 15¢ coin or stamps 
for big Lincraft Book full of “nature’s 
extra touches” for your garden or lawn. 
Rustic Summer Houses, Furniture, 
Arches, Bridges, Trellises, etc. 32 pages 
and 125 illustrations. Price List included. 


NEW JERSEY FENCE CO., 7 Mitchell Ave. 
_ Burlington, New Jorety 











and forage, all rattle like peas in a paper 
bag. But these grow from five to eight 
tall, so we must eliminate them after stat- 
ing that Crotalaria spectabilis has long 
spikes of the most brilliant, large vellow 
flowers imaginable and is far superior to 
many garden flowers for 
beauty. 

However, there is another Rattle Pod 
native to Southern States. It never grows 
more than a few inches tall, has a beauti- 
ful yellow blossom one-half inch across 
and followed by green inflated pods 
resembling garden peas except in size. 

They are about an inch long and turn 
quite black when dry and make a loud 
noise when one strikes them with his feet 
when rambling through the woods and 
new ground. I have had many a seare by 
them in Ark. as that country was full 
of rattlers, and the sounds of the two are 
so similar that you cannot help jumping 
before you have time to reason it out. 
Sorry I cannot give the botanical name of 
this plant, but it has been 40 years since 
[ analyzed it and although I have four 
botanies none of them give the common 
name of Rattle Box. 

In one section of Indiana, the Bladder 
Nut was called Rattle Box while in the 
adjoining County I never heard it ealled 
anything but Bladder Nut. 

C. E. Pukas, 


show and 


(Fla.) 








regon Glacioius 
MOORISH KING 


one of 200 varieties in our 
list 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 











IMPERIAL COLUMBINES 


So dazzling, so wondrously beautiful that words cannot 
describe them. Great wiry stalks, disease proof, wind 
resistant, hardy anywhere with blooms 4 inches across and 
6 inch spurs. Literally hundreds of the brightest colors 
ever seen. To see is to be spell-bound, A great triumph 
in hybridizing. Only a few one year plants at $2 per 
dozen, (Limit 2 doz.). Guaranteed. 

SPECIAL:—3 packets of Zinnias and 4 packets of asters, 
all different mixtures of quae’ of Merit seed—none better 
at any price, collection 5%c; triple size $1. See 
delphinium ad. 


Delphia Dell Gardens, Puyallup, Wash. 








Rare and Novel 


PERENNIALS 


for the Rockery and 
the Low Border 


4. Rare Primrose 
Purple-blue, 
early -flower- $1.29 
ing 
Pink Violets 
Ever 29 
blooming $] 
Rare Pink Veronica 
New. Dwarf. Profuse bloomer 


6 
5 
5 Anemone Pulsatilla $1.29 
5 
6 





Beautiful lilac shades 

New Campanula Poscharskyana 
Low. Everblooming Harebell. 
Beautiful star-like flowers 
Dicentra Eximia (Bleeding 
Heart) 
Showy. 


$] 29 


Effective $]-*9 

Mired Collection, 6 plants, one each of above, 
$3 value for $1.50 

Entire 6 Collections, 31 Plants in all for $7. 

Everything Postpaid, Illustrated Catalog Free 

All Plants Blooming Size 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDEN 
115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. 
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LO! THE HOPI INDIAN 
PAPOOSE LIMA BEAN 


Similar to Henderson’s Lima, a little larger 
and thicker Vining type. 


HOPI PAPOOSE LIMA. Grown by the Honi 
Indians “Out Where the West Begins” from 
prehistoric times. Recently released from 
the Hopi Reservation. 


Hopi Papoose Lima thrives in all sections 
where Beans are grown. Can be used green 
or dry. Not subject to usual bean diseases, 
Hardy as a Hopi. 
Large Packet 10c. 


Half Ib. 20c. One Ib. 30¢ 


64 Page Catalogue Free 
J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 
WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare species; collections at reason- 


. 
7 y) 1} able __ prices. See them in the 
Free Catalog in Color 
\C@ | SPECIAL: ” 





One white and One 
envied hardy water lily for 85e 


BELDT'S AQUARIUM 2". St. Louis, Mo. 













Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 
Merit. Packets for 

every purse. CatalogF 

ee Ss and trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE SccLoman NEW Lenox. Itt. 


lps) 4 RE TO gp oe 
<P ARDY GARDEN 
s 
7S R 
ties. Healthy 
Brcrblooming — ye will eon 
this summer. Gruss ant 
. (pink); Radiance, (pink); Angelus, 
(white). SPECIAL OFFERS 
22 Gladiolus . . . . 250 4 BMew Bwelily . . SOc 
G Geraniuoms . . G Petunias . . . . 25c 
G Snapdragons. . . BSc 32 Pansies .. 25c 
6 Chrysanthemums 6 Perennials, ali ditt. 49c 
G Mardy Phicx . . . 49¢ 25 Oxalis, Mixed ». 25c 
Special Prtese All 11 Collections mailed postpaid. § $3.75 


talog of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs —: 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Dept. 624 Rockford, ilinols 
SS SLT TTT 




























EIGHT 
beautiful varie ies. 
each different and labelled to name 
vy $1.00., PREPAID 
FINEST STOCK GROWN=CATALOG FREE 





NEW ALBANY, 
INDIANA 


KUNZMAN’ 





MORE LUXURIANT 


7 SWEET PEAS 


AND LUPINES 


Get gorgeous biooms! Bulging baskets 
of beans and garden peas! Don’t gam- 
ble on accidental inoculation; take a 
tip from commercial growers and can- 
ners—inoculate with NITRAGIN, the 
original commercial inoculant, proved 
by 87 years of practical use. Each 
package is packed with millions of 
bacteria and dated. Don't blame your 
soil; inoculation is essential to the 
growth of lupines, peas and all legu- 
minous plants. Special Garden Nitra- 
gin good only for garden peas and 
beans, sweet peas and lupines. Mix 
with seed—l0c pkg. treats up to 4 Ibs. 
seed. At seedsmen or postpaid from 
factory. 

THE NITRAGIN CO., Ine. 
3820 BOOTH STREET 
WILWAUKEE, Wis. 


ae 
NITRAGIN 


INOCULATION 

























e 
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Classified Advertising Section 


SSUES 





Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, SH 
WITH ORDER. 


| 








Alpines 
iAKE YOUR GARDEN different. aos ne ntative assort- 


ment 25 plants $1.50 postpaid. SPECIAL: '3 blooming 
size Lewisia Redeviva ond 400 seeds 25e postpaid, Other 
specials on request, Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 











Amaryllis 


Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices, All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list, F. A. Spivey, 
sox 574, Montgomery, Ala. 





EVERGREENS—25 varieties, tall and dwarf creeping. 
Flowering trees, Shrubs, Per A 15 Liatris, $1.00 
Postpaid, Bargains, Price lists. COX’S NURSERY, 
Valencia, Pa. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 10 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Penna, 











Gardener 





GARDENER—Private estate, flower beds, rockeries, roses, 
Give previous experience, references, Single preferred, 
room with bath, Hale Steinman, Lancaster, Pa, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—28 beautiiul varieties, large type. 
won first prize last year. Strong, field grown, labeled 
plants, 8c each, 30—$1.50, 65—$2.65. Instructions fur- 
nished. 30 varieties choice small type including Pompon 
and button type—25 strong plants 75c, 60—$1.50. Chap- 
man Floral Gardens, Edison, Ga. : 
CHRYSANTHEMUM plants of quality. 6 different, large 
Incurved Exhibition Chrysanthemums labeled, or 8 differ 
ent, beautiful Hardy Chrysanthemums, wonderful colors. 
Any collection, 55c postpaid. Growing instructions in- 
cluded. Mundis Gardens, 238 East Boundary, York, P» 








AMARYLLIS BULBS. List free. Also Rock Garden 
plants, Dish Plants, Succulents. Abby Ave, Greenhouses, 
Dayton, Ohio. 











Begonias 
BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our F now ialty. Booklet 
descr.bing over 200 Varieties 35¢ reen Tree Flower 


Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney.” Philadelphia, Pa. 








Blueberries 


BLUEBERRIES—Leading varieties hybrids, grow any- 
where in ordinary soil. Great clusters of delicious ber- 
ries on_ lilac _ like bushes. Desirable _in Garden, for 
hedges, lawn clumps. Plants all sizes, Booklet. Houston 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of MHyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, etc. free on demand. All bulbs 
cleared and duty paid, Apply to: J. Heemskerk, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—10 quality bulbs $1.00, 24 for 
$2.00. Ranunculus and Anemones—80 extra fine bulbs 
$1.00, 200 for $2.00. Catalogue. Milliken Nurseries, 
Claremont, California. 

PINK CALLAS, 50c; Yellow, 25c; Baby (smallest white 
Calla), 40c, All three $1.00. Extra large, better bloomers, 
$1.50. Amaryllis hybrids 50c, three for $1.25. Catalog, 
Glads, Iris, Amaryllis, etc., with ‘‘How to Grow Amaryl- 
lis” free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F.. La Verne, Cali- 
fornia. 

COLORFUL FLOWER CATALOG. Seeds, Bulbs. Hardy 
Plants, Roses—all worthwhile novelties and high class 
specialties—FREE. Write for it now. VAN BOUR- 
GONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. I. 
FORMOSANUM LILIES—Beautiful trumpets, choice bulbs, 
four 50c, nine $1.00. Montbretias—large flowered hybrids, 
His Majesty, Iemon Queen, Marjorie, Una, 1 each 50c, 
2 each $1.00. Yerex Gardens, Tigard, Oregon. 

LYCORIS SQUAMEGIRA 75c, three for $2.00. (150 va- 
rieties Daffodils. Price list. Howard Gardens, Republic, 
Mo. 



































Cactus 





CACTUS—1I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


8 HOME GROWN CACTI $1.00. 15 Sempervivums and 
Echeverias $1.00, All different varieties, Postpaid, George 
Cactus Gardens, Petaluma, Cal. 


PLANT “MINIATURE MEXI€O"—sizes $2.00. $3.50. 
Plants, figures, directions. Collector’s lists. Illustrated 
Catalog, 44 pages, over 200 illustrations—50c, Shiner 
Cactus Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 


3 TREE CACTUS PLANTS and package mixed Cactus 
seed, 20 varieties, 25c prepaid. Full line flowering plants, 
seeds. List free. Bradford’s, Route 9, Portland, Ore. 

















Caladiums 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS (Dwarf Elephant Ears) 
Small bulbs 3 for 25c; good sized bulbs 25c each, 3 for 
0c; giant bulbs 50c each, 3 for $1.25. Postpaid. Shaf- 
fer Nurseries, B 500, Clearwater, Florida. 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, World’s Largest Grower. 
Indescribably beautiful shades of transparent and semi- 
transparent leaves from white to deep scarlet, also blotched, 
marbled and veined. Easy to grow. 10 bulbs $1.00. 20 
Exhibition type Gladioli, large bulbs $1.00; 4 Belgian 
Hybrid Amaryllis $1.00. 8 different Cannas $1.00. 6 
finest named Dahlias, all different, $1.00. Many other 
specials in my Free list. All above postpaid with cul- 
tural directions and free flower seeds, J. D. Mitchell, 
Rox 4030, Sebring, Fla. 











Camellias 





BRING CHARM and enchantment to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias of rare beauty, Catalogue 
FG free. LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala. 








Cannas 





STATE INSPECTED: Apricot, King Humbert, President, 
Wyoming, Yellow King Humbert, 50c doz., $3.00 hundred, 
delivered. Also started plants. S. L. Calfee, Brunswick, 
Ga. 








Carnations 





HARDY ENGLISH CARNATIONS—12 plants in 12 va- 
rieties, clove scented. Large flowering pot grown plants. 
Bloom from June till frost. $3.00 dozen. 6 plants in 6 
varieties $1.75 dozen. Pratt’s Carnations, Renton, Wash- 
ington. 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 50 best varieties. 
All colors, All Types. Prepaid. 12 labeled, $1.09; 25 
unlabeled, $1.25. Waterlilies, Lotus, Perennials, Joseph 
Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 








Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Moots. Plants. Mar- 
grace, Americas Purity, Robt. Ripley, Azura, Opal. 50 
standard and latest American and Foreign creations. 
IREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 

DAHLIAS, for home garden or exhibition, miniatures or 
giants, Domestic and foreign varieties. ‘Ask about our 
free offer, price lists freee N & W FLOWER GARDEN, 
Route 7, Box 195, Salem, Oregon. 


DAHLIAS from the West grow Best. Write for free 
price list of Exhibition, miniatures, poms, Mrs, J. 
Meneghel, 1239 So. Verde. Tacoma, Wash. 
DAHLIAS—Bargains in roots and plants, Prize winning 
varieties. Descriptive price list free. Chas, Selinger, 
684 Capital Ave., S. W. Battle Creek, Mich. 

DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 Giants $1.00; 8 Poms $1.00; all 
different; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00. Three collections 
g.08: Prepaid. List. MHilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 




















DAHLIA CLUMPS—field grown, not forced. Lord of 
Autumn $4.00; Golden Standard $3.00; Hunts Velvet Won- 
der $3.00; LaBouttlier $3.00; Normandie $4.00: Amelia 
Earhart $3.00; Miriam Hopkins $2.00: Clara Carter $4, 00; 
Fort Monmouth $1.00; I, Ver Dewarner 50c; Jersey Beauty 
50c; White Wonder "be: Cavalcade $2.00, All guaran- 
teed. Reference S. C. Nat'l Bank. R. G. McCreight, 
107 S. Saluda Ave., Columbia, 8S. C. 

DAHLIA PLANTS and Roots. Send for catalogue. 150 
varieties, 20c up. Special plant collections, Edward's 
Dahlia Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 
DAHLIA PLANTS—Baerne, Betty Davis. Challenger, 
Royal Black, Watchung Sensation, $1.00, Adorable, Dul- 
cinea, Lemonia, Phantom, Le Boutillier, 75c. Corallina, 
Miss Belgium, Ruby Taylor, Duchess, 50c, and others. 
List on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall 
Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 

DAHLIA SEED: Selected mixed colors, Decorative, pkt. 
$2.50; trial pkt. $1.00; small pkt. 50c; Miniatures, Pom- 
pons, Singles, pkt. 50c, small pkt. 25c; Orchid Flowering, 
pkt. 75c, 50c. Catalogue. Geo. L, Stillman, Dahlia 
Specialist, Westerly, Rhode Island. 














Gerberas 





TRANSVAAL DAISIES—-8 different sturdy divisions $1.00, 
20 for $2.00. Plant early—blooms this season, Catalogue. 
Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California. 


Gladiolus 


“BETTY CO-ED’ GLADIOLUS. The Glad with ‘“‘that 
school girl complexion.’’ Special offer, 30 medium bulbs, 
49¢ prepaid. 64 page catalog free, J. D. Long, Boulder, 
( Colorado, 
150 BLOOMING SIZE or 350 small, your choice, alike or 
assorted, $1.00: Break O” Day, Giant Nymph, Romance, 
Mixed. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE—Giadiolus, Dahlias, Cannas, 
Ferns, new varieties Phlox, etc. Rainbow Collection, 50 
large "Gladiolus, $1.00. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 
100 BULBS $2.50 postpaid. Blooming size. Wide variety 
colors and shades. No finer assortment from any grower 
at this price, Not labeled. Minuet, Maid Orleans, 
Wurtembergia, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. POMMERT, 
Box F, Pacific, Wash. 
CHOICE GLADIOLUS at reasonable prices, New and 
Standard varieties. State inspected bulbs. List free. 
Cromwell Glad Gardens, Route 1, Salem, Ohio, 
DOUBLE VALUE—FEarly orders—New Glads FREE with 
orders standard varieties, Lowest prices. WESTMORE- 
LAND GARDENS, 7014 Southeast 20th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon, 
GLAD FANS will want to plant Tuttle’s Capitola, Emile 
Bride, Flutea, Ieka, Mount Shasta, Palo Alto, Strato- 
sphere and others. Descriptive list free. NOVELTY 
GLADIOLUS GARDENS, MENLO PARK, CAI. 
“GLAD GOSSIP’’.—New sixth edition, 24 page booklet, 
Tevised to date, worth dollars. Nothing else_like it. 
Price 10c. 64 page catalogue free. J. D. Long, Box F119, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
GLADIOLUS—Wasaga and Red Phipps, 5 large bulbs 
each, 10 bulbs for 25¢ prepaid. mit, one set to each 
customer. Send today or send name for free list of 
— varieties, WARE VALLEY GARDENS. Ware, 
ass. 
GLADIOLUS—Special Advertising Offer, 10 choice vari- 
eties including Picardy, Bagdad, etc., giving you every 
color found in Gladiolus, all correctly labeled. 50 large 
bulbs $1.00; 100 medium $1.00; 200 small $1.00. Post- 
paid. List free. Keller Gardens, Grafton, West Va. 
GLADIOLUS—Trial package, 10 blooming size bulbs 10c. 
Cultural directions and Catalog free. Riverside Gladiolus 
Gardens, 1419 West 28th St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
GLADIOLUS: 75 bulbs, 5 varieties, labeled, including 
Picardy, $1.00 pee. tEE—6 choice bulbs with 
every $2.00 order. Catalog Free. K. K. Mills, Wash- 
ington, Conn. 















































DAHLIA SPECIAL OFFER—1 strong plant each of the 


following marvelous 6 varieties for $7.00. Tower’s Em- ; 


pire, Mrs. George Le Boutillier, Miss Long Island, George 
Washington, Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Mrs. W. F. Lord, 
guaranteed true to stock, Try our super Dahlia seed and 
grow your own winners, Send for our free illustrated 
catalogue. PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 Ely 
Ave., The Bronx, New York. 
EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS—reasonable. Price list 
gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 49 Cross 
Ave., Midland Park, New Jersey. 
FULTON’S HUNDRED for 1937 is now ready. Allow 
me the pleasure of sending you this new and improved 
list. Percy F. Fulton, Brentwood, Md. 
GIANT DAHLIAS—Roots, Towers Empire, gold; New 
meal. orange; Velvet Wonder, purple: Boutelier, red; 
Mary Retzer, pink; Miss Tennessee, white: Kay Francis. 
cream; Cavalcade, ‘mulberry; Col. Lewis, amethyst; Judge 
Seabury, heliotrope. $1.00 each, any 7 for $5.00. One 
each, with California Idol root, $10.00, postpaid. HILL- 
CREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 
HEALTHY ROOTS POSTPAID—20 large flowering, each 
different, unlabeled $1.25. 15 Pompon, each different, un- 
labeled $1.00. 50 large Gladiolus bulbs, fine mixture, 75c. 
B. Murray, Rt. 1. Fairmont, W. Va. 
CACTUS, Semi-Cactus, Giant Decoratives, Outstanding 
collection, the pick of the very best, most reasonably 
priced. All guaranteed. Louis E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS—5000 clumps; 10,000 roots; 
25,000 plants. Our prices are right—get our Price List. 
Hiles Dahlia Gardens, Foster, Ohio. 
10 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS $1.00. 100 Flowering 
Gladiolus $1.00. 50 Iris, $1.00. 5 Tigridias, $1.00. 
POWELL, 323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich. 
MAMMOTH DAHLIAS—Jersey Beauty, Avalon, Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, 10c. Jane Cowl, 15c. Free catalog. 
RE a EVER GARDENS, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, 
N. 





























Ginakire FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting low- 
est prices on record. Try our famous 6 for $1.00 Collec- 
tion. Catalogue free. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale. Miss Ohio, Fireball, Milton Cross, Freckles, 
Mrs. Ida Chase, California Peach. Many others. Catalog 
free. M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











GLADIOLUS—100 medium size Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 
different colors, or, 7 Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 
165 West St.. Ware, Mass. 

THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1937. 
Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on current 
prize winners throughout the world. Collected authori- 
tative information on various formulas for disease and 
thrips prevention. Culture for prize blooms. Flower ar- 
rangement, Gladiolus societies. Various Symposium rat- 
ings. Importation. Blooming dates, Size florets in inches. 
number open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. 
HERBERT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 


GOLDEN GARDENS GLADS grow gloriously. Highest 
quality bulbs. Reasonable prices. Please write for list. 
Over 100 very finest varieties. Samuel L. Lantz, Elverson, 
Pa. 

98 HEALTHY BLOOMING SIZE Picardy, or 100 mixed, 
including 25 Picardy, $1.00 prepaid. Free list. CC, H. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


100 LARGE SIZE GLADS, ten each ten some world’s 
best varieties, $2.00 postpaid. Order from this ad or 
send for list. PLENOCR/ \TIG FARMS, Chesterton, Ind. 


LET US SEND YOU our catalog of the best of new and 
standard varieties. Descriptions concise, prices reasonable. 
Lvraucher Gardens, R. D. 2, East Akron, Qhio. 


THE LIBIS GARDENS Prize Winning Gladiolus, won 
Great Lakes Exposition Medal, and other valuable trophies, 
medals, sweepstakes in gladiolus, 1936. 100 high-grade, 
large size bulbs, full range colors, postpaid $3.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for 1937 Flower Book of Glad- 
iolus and Perennials. THE LIBIS GARDENS, R. D. 7, 
Akron, Ohio. 


PRICE LIST of a selection of the hest New Gledioli will 
be sent free on application to J, HEEMSKERK, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. 


100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of Picardy, the 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb 
of a new variety free for early orders. Satisfaction 
cuaranteed. Write for catalog. Gelser Bros., Box F, 
Dalton, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 81-21 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 
































Evergreens 


BABY EVERGREENS, perennial specialties, windbreak 
and forestry trees, small fruits, rare flower and bulb 
seeds, garden seeds, Illustrated catalogue free. RANSOM 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE from the Rocky Mountains. 
I will PREPAY to you—4 extra strong 4 year old trees 
for only $1.00. H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado. 

















Hardy Plants 


PLANT BARGAINS: Hardy, ready to plant now. All will 
bloom this year. 30 Improved Swiss Giant Pansy plants. 
50e. 12 Blackmore and Langdon Delphiniums 50c. 12 
Long Spurred Soutien (Columbine) 50c. All prepaid. 
No order less than .00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bar- 
gain list free. BREECE'S GREENHOUSES, Delaware, 
Ohio. 
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Hemerocallis Phlox MAMMOTH BLUE MORNING GLORY. Colorado grown 

— 4 large, early, heavenly blue, from the Clarke’s 
LAWRENCE’S DEPENDABLE HEMEROCALLIS Lilies. LAWRENCE’S DEPENDABLE PHLOX; fresh due field Sect’ Coe pe asks Dancer, NOW, catslow free. Colorado 
Fresh dug, field grown, labeled, postpaid. Improved grown, labeled, postpaid. 2 B. Comte, velvety wine; 2 


















































strains glisten and are very fragrant. 2 Rustic, golden Louise Abbema, white; 2 Von Hochberg, crimson; 2 Widar, 15 PACKETS, most popular, easy to grow annual flower 
orange with rustic stripes on reverse side; 2 Lemon orchid; 2 Pink Beauty: 2 Bridesmaid, white red eye: seeds, your selection, postpaid for $1.00. List ready. 
Queen; 1 Apricot, 5 Lilies $1.00. Free—1 Cerise Oriental 12 Phlox $1.50. Free—1 Foxtail Lily. LAWRENCE John _N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Tllinois. 
Poppy. LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, IIL. ae Elmhurst, L a = with  Girections. da = to row. be 
LOX SUBULATA or Thrift. Gran ockeries peds seeds $1.00. VS HY ‘G 
10 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS covering season’s borders: Varieties Toesea anti a ol gg nergy Te GARDENS, Berea, Ohio. 
bloom $1.75. Labeled, postpaid. Three each (30 plants) 100—$2.00, prepaid. Minimum order 100. Riegel Plant 
$4.00. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo, Company, Experiment, Georgia. * 
Special Offers 
{2 NEW PURPLISH Red Atropurpurea Phlox Subulata, 
H Pl t $3.00. Postpaid. 30 for $6.00, 12 Roses, $2.00, ARTISTICALLY PAINTED Indian Flower pots, bowls, 
ouse ants WAYNESBORO NURSERIES INC., Waynesboro, Va. Black Calla Lily Bulbs 50c; white 6 for $1.00. Lovely 
Brazilian Billbergia Nutams, 50c. Showy Tritomas 8— 
CALICO FLOWER AND BIRD VINE (Aris‘olochi.’s $1.00. Mrs. Nutman, Rt. 1, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
sp’s), 35¢ each, both vines $5c; Butterfly Orchid 50c; Plants COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWERS will bring distinctive- 
all three plants $1.10. Postpaid. Free catalogue, odd ness and charm to your garden. New 32 page Catalog 
bulbs, plants, seeds. Shaffer Nurseries, B 500, Clear- FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, Bermuda Onion plants: 500— mailed free. Andrews’ Rockmont Nursery, 266, Boulder. 
water, Florida. 60c, 1000—80c, 5000—$3.50. Catalogue free. Georgia Colorado. 











Certified. Tomato, Pepper and Egg Plants. Sims Plant 


Co., Pembroke, Ga. 60 GLADIOLUS, six best varieties, $1.00; 12 Everbloomin: 



































I ® Roses, two years, fleld grown, $2.50; 30 Iris, six best 
ris = colors, $1.00; 6 Felix Crousse Peonies, $1.00; 3 Bitter 
Primroses sweets, large vines, 50c; 10 Anthony Waterer Spirea, 15 
JAPANESE IRIS—6 beautiful varieties $1.09 prepaid, inches, $1.00; 5 Chinese Eims, five ft., $1.00; 8 Cherries, 
different colors. Poppies, Peonies, Iris, Perennials. List Montmorency or Richmond, two_ years 2.00: prepaid 
free. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. TRUE ENGLISH PRIMROSES, Colored Hybrids, Wild Checks accepted, Catalog Free. Welch Nursery, Shenan- 
a pS gpm nes = inn a several er Poly- doah, Iowa. 
antha. 25 strong plants one kind or assorted $5.00, 12— - ase: » e. 
Lilies $3.00, plus postage. Complete list many varieties on re- — RS A...  ~ a © inceenons DS. 
= at a hae ve to visitors, Walter Ellis, Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa x & ‘ 
97 ospect St., Summit, N. J. —— . - 
12 BLOOMING SIZE Regal Lily Bulbs $1.00; 100—$8.00 : $1.00 SPECIALS—12 named exhibition Dahlias; 15 large 
—post paid. 44 page planting guide free. WAYNES- flowered Canhas; 24 Double Pearl Tuberoses; 24 Bearded 
BORO. NURSERIES INC., Waynesboro, Va. Rock Plants Tris; 


12 Hardy Chrysanthemums. All five offers-——$4.50. 
FI OWERLAND, Springfield, N. J. 








12 PACKETS new crown Lily seed 25c. These varieties: 








20 DIFFERENT, blooming size, hardy Rock Plants $1.00. 













































































Amabile, Auratum, Cordifolium, Japonicum, Mt. Hood, 0 differe Se rvi 00 Vis “ke oren- a 
Pardalinum, Philippinense, Regal, Speciosum, Supurbum, po gg ny we yh a pone Aon +l — Tigridias 
Toustetium, Venestum. Hf you cam buy them Coomers look Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. TIGRIDIAS—scarlet, yellow markings; scarlet, red and 
for $1, o ll send them to you free. 4 Tigridias or 4 Regal yellow center $1.00 dozen. Golden yellow $1.25 dozen. 
Lilies 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. Three kinds assorted $1.10 dozen. Ask for Lily Catalogue. 
4 Roses SHEFFIELD BULB FARM, Burton, Wash. 
7 . 
Oriental Poppies ROSE BUSHES—World’s best. Hints on care and cul- WwW Lili 
ture. Free illustrated catalog. McCLUNG BROS, ROSE ater Lilies 
5 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES $1.00. 2-yr. roots, NURSERY, Dept. HH, Tyler, Texas, " ¢ 
different, labeled, postpaid. Also Irises, Peonies, Day- WATER LILIES, Water Re ~ pk ms se fos mag 
lilies. Catalogue. ARVISTA GARDENS, Box A, Bat- | ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy field- Margin. plants, bog plants. Codd. tree ie GARDEN, 
tle Creek, Mich. grown, everblooming plants, lowest price. Lang Rose ae -_ maile 4 d 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas. a - 
WATER LILIES: Attraction, Comanche, Wm. ae ee 
i Somptuosa, Chromatella, Gladstone, Rose Arey, Marliac 
Peonies Seeds Rose, Conqueror, $1.00 each, oe Japanese snails 
TREE PEONIES—26 finest named Japanese and European free. Stoner Gardens 0, Whitley, Ind 
varieties, blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 cous oe Fag Monon es — eee li : as 
best varieties. Oberlin Peony ns, Sinking Spring, ates velties. ig liberal packets only 4c each. Louis i 
_ varieties erlin Peony Gardens. inking Spring %. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave.. Yoronto, Canada. Wild Flowers 
DREER’S 1937 GARDEN BOOK Free. A.gardening guide ANNOUNCING NEW, free Catalogue Wild Flowers, 
- and complete catalog of Quality Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. Ferns, Vines, Ground Covers, Medicinal Natives. Rock 
Perennials Henry A. Dreer, 159 Dreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. garden items. Discount for early orders. Henderson's 
NEW SHIRLEY TEMPLE Sweet Pea. Early, large, Botanical Gardens, Greensburg. Indiana. 
COLUMBINE—10 mixed colors, long-spurred, 1 yr. roots frilled pink. Four blossoms to stem, Special Trial Packet, NEW COLORADO WILDFLOWERS thrive on heat and 
$1.00. Will produce many beautiful blooms this season, 44 seeds 9c. 64 page catalogue free. J. D. Long, Boulder, drouth. Five cents brings catalog and package of Cactus 
Catalogue. Milliken Nurseries, Claremont, California. Colorado. seed. Las Animas Floral Co., Las Animas, Colorado, 





BETTER GLADS Templ 

Temple 

NEW ERA—The finest colored pink of any glad SHIRLEY TEMPLE—A most dazzling cream with 

yet introduced. Extremely ruffled, 8-10 open flo- darker throat. Individual florets over 6 inches 

rets. Fanciers claim it to be better than Picardy. in diameter. 6-7 open florets at one time. This 

stole the whole show in Oregon the past summer. 

PARADISE—Clear apricot, opening 6-7 large EARLY PEACH—Peach-red blending to ivory in 

florets at a time. Tall and straight. Far superior the throat of upper petals. Lower petals blotched 
to the well known Wasaga. a warm buff. Grows 5 ft. tall. 

VARIETY — Per 10 Large Medium Small VARIETY — Per 10 Large Medium Small 
RE ik Stk 6 bee dea ee a> oe $9.24 $0.14 $0.10 New Era (each)........... $7.50 $6.00 $4.00 
Amador. ......... a6 o.0 100m 69 32 -20 Orange Sovereign ........ 1.20 .80 .60 
Bagdad ............2eeeee 32 -20 -10 Paradise (each) .......... .30 20 -10 
Blue Triumphaior ........ .36 24 12 sg os a's nak ak naan 50 -30 10 
| a oe .80 -50 -30 ee ere 40 -16 -08 
Carioca (each) ............ .50 50 eins eT .64 -48 .30 
PEROT Tee ; .80 -50 .30 Redwood Beauty (each).. 1.20 75 -50 
Early Peach (each) ....... .30 -20 .10 Salmon Emperor ...... ror 1.2 -80 50 
ree ee .50 -30 .20 Shirley Temple (each).... 10.00 5.00 eee 
Heritage (each) .......... .40 .30 -20 Smiling Maestro .......... 2.00 1.20 -80 
eee .50 32 -20 EEN bb b80043sg0cneseeccs 1.60 1.00 -60 
Lavender Delight ......... .50 32 -18 a eae errr 1.50 1.20 .80 
Mammoth White ......... .36 24 -12 St. Lawrence (each)...... .90 -60 45 
May Davidson ....... heed 1.60 1.00 -60 Tee GORE) .o.ccccicccs 1.00 -10 -70 
re 3.00 1.60 1.20 Se ree 1.60 1.20 enn 
Mildred Louise ........... .60 .40 -20 Eo case Wavelet alee 44 -20 212 
PEED, awa gwaw ews <xiecwcaces .35 -20 12 Wuertembergia ........... .50 .30 .15 


No orders less than $2.00 or any item less than 15 cents 
REDWOOD QUALITY UNSURPASSED OUR BULBS ARE CLEAN AND BRIGHT 


Send for complete list with color illustrations 


REDWOOD NURSERIES, Grants Pass, Oregon in 
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Lilliput Zinnias in Pastel Shades 


MONG the list of novelties noted in the 
1937 catalogue of Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago and New York, is a mix- 
ture of LittipuT ZINNIAS in pastel shades, 
including apricot, peach, creamy yellow, 
shell pink, salmon and orchid. This should 
interest gardeners who object to the harsh 
colors for which Zinnia mixtures are so 
noted. 


A Good List of Novelties 


HAVE been interested in watching the 

progress of Louis E. Bedard, 19 
Epsom Ave., Toronto, Canada, since he 
began using THE FLOWER GROWER adver- 
tising space several years ago. If you 
had one of his earlier lists compare it 
with the one he offered in the December 
issue, in which will be found many of the 
latest novelties. 


Living Rocks 

ERHAPS no more unique house plant 

ean be found than the succulents 
known as Living Rock. And being no 
harder to-grow than many other desert 
plants, there is little reason why we can 
not have at least one kind, now that Rex. 
D. Pearee, Merchantville, N. J., is listing 
LITHOPS PSEUDATRUNCATELLA. 
Please refer to his interesting catalogue 
for a fuller deseription of this and more 
than two thousand out-of-ordinary items. 


seeds ot 


The American Dahlia Society 

T seems hardly necessary to eall atten- 

tion to the usefulness of the American 
Dahlia Society at this late date, but so 
many inquiries continue to come in about 
the flower and the literature on the sub- 
ject it is apparent that seores of readers 
do not know about this exeellent clearing 
house of Dahlia information. If you are 
interested in Dahlias you should get in 
touch with the seeretary of the society, 
C. Louis Alling, 251 F. Court St., West 
Haven, Conn., who will gladly explain 
the advantages of membership. 


Dahlia Great Eastern 


T is an impossible task, of course, to 

become acquainted with all the good 
varieties one can see in an afternoon at 
the Dahlia trials eondueted at our Experi- 
ment Station in East Lansing. I was 
particularly bewildered by the array of 
new ones this year and despite notes 
taken at the time am little better off 
today. All of which is by way of intro- 
ducing DAHLIA Great Eastern, a variety 
that made a very strong impression on 
me at that time. An Informal Decora- 
tive, I believe, of immense size (it is said 
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to produce fourteen-inch flowers by dis- 
budding), the color combination of yel- 
low and reddish bronze, is most fitting 
for Autumn use. It is being introduced 
by Kemp’s Gardens, Box 181, F.G., Little 
Silver, New Jersey. 


Marigold Mrs. Lippincott 


DVANCE information (this is written 

in December) that comes from the W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, has my 
expectations aroused regarding their new 
Cactus-flowered Maricotp Mrs. Lippin- 
corr. It is reported as growing, quite 
uniformly, thirty inches high and produe- 
ing an abundance of soft yellow flowers, 
the florets of which are rolled upward 
to form quills, giving a very distinctive 
appearance. That sounds very much like 
we are to witness, this year, the addition 
of another good Marigold to our list. 


An Everblooming Soapwort 


NE of the most promising new plants 

in my garden during the past two 
vears has been an everblooming Soapwort 
which came from a friend in California. 
Imagine a common Soapwort, SAPONARIA 
OCYMOIDES, which does not spread at all, 
always remaining no taller than three 
inches and seareely that much across, 
with not a sprinkling but mostly a solid 
sheet of bright pink flowers, lighter than 
in oc¢vymoides, from Spring until Autumn. 
It is listed in the eurrent catalogue of 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Ine., Greens 
Farms, Conn., as Saponaria semperflorens 
nana, 


Dahlia Autumn Sunset 
MAKE no pretense of being a Dahlia 
authority, but I like to get to the 

trial grounds onee or twice during the 
season to feast my soul on the new beauty 
on display there and to pit my judgment 
against that of the experts. It tickled 
my vanity, then, when I read in the De- 
cember issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
that our new editor had placed Dania 
AutuMN Stnset on his honor roll and 
that it had scored 87 at the hands of the 
trial ground judges. This variety is to 
me a most outstanding creation, not alone 
in formation and size of flowers, which 
measure up to twelve inches under nor- 
mal growing conditions, but in its en- 
trancing color as well. To say, as do the 
introducers, Lakeside Gardens, New Balti- 
more, Michigan, that the lemon yellow 
center spreads to a spinel red toward the 
outside, does not do the flower justice. 
I have tried but can do no better, so you 
will have to grow the variety if you want 
to see how beautiful it is, 





Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


A New Orange Chamomile 


HE new orange Chamomile, Anthemis 

sancta johannis, which was in the 
catalogues of Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
Vermont, and Wm. Borsch & Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon, last year and is included 
in the offerings of Vaughan’s Seed Store 
this year, is one of the brightest border 
and cut flower perennials of recent intro- 
duction. It has been in my garden long 
enough (five or six years) to learn most 
of its idiosynerasies and I think it is 
safe to say the plant is a real acquisition, 
brilliant in its large, brilliant orange 
Daisies for five or six weeks in early 
Summer, and, although it is sometimes 
rather short lived, expiring after two or 
three years of heavy production, it always 
leaves plenty of progeny to ¢arry on its 
mission of beauty. 


Winter-flowering Witch-hazel 


EFORE these notes appear the en- 

traneing golden yellow blossoms of 
the Winter-flowering Witch-hazel, Hama- 
MELIS MOLLIS, will have gladdened the 
hearts of many a Winter-weary gar- 
dener. And as the slowly-returning sun 
extends its influence, we of more Northern 
latitudes will mark that day on our eal- 
endars when Mollis first smiled at us. It 
is one of the very few hardy shrubs with 
courage enough to face the cold of late 
Winter in that way and, as such, should 
be embraced with joy by all gardeners. 
It is not easy to propagate, so will prob- 
ably not be plentiful for years to come, 
but A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio, 
have a quantity of nice plants which they 
are offering at a moderate price. 


A Double Lepiosyne 

HE English horticultural press is high 

in its praise of a new double Lepto- 
syne which the introdueers eall the Golden 
Rosette. It is a fully double form of the 
familiar golden yellow LEeprosyNE sTILL- 
MANI, the original single form of which 
is an excellent flower for eutting, espe- 
cially under glass. No doubt the new 
variety will be of most value as an indoor 
crop, where its habit of flowering in six 
weeks or so makes it an excellent cateh 
crop, but that same impatience to reach 
the blossoming stage also recommends 
the plant to the outdoor gardener. And 
a fully double form should add much to 
its usefulness. Used outdoors, it should 
be given a spot protected from strong 
winds. As these notes are written before 
the advent of the new seed catalogues, 
it is impossible to say which ones will 
contain this promising item, though it is 
safe to say that Thompson and Morgan, 
Ipswich, England, are pretty sure to list 
it. 

C. W. Woon, (Mich.) 
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1. Full flowering, nicely developed .. . 
plant shows what happens when 
get all eleven of the food elem 
the soil. 2. The second plant 
ments .. 


this first 
growing things 

nts they need from 
was fed 10 food ele- 
- but lack of the other needed element, 


potassiu 
Leaves a 


4. Fed 1 


me ALL BUT ALL BUT 
SULPHUR IRON 


that, the sixth plant had wilted, drving leaves and 
never a flower. T. Thor ich tall, the seventh plant 
failed to bush out. Lack of sulphur weakened its 
lems, made leaves fa he 8. Lackin iron, (he 
etghth plant had mottled, yellow leaves, sparse 


except fo 


Tariure 





phosphorus, stunted its 
colored tts leaves. 3. On a complete diet except for 


flowers. 9. Boron-—who ever thought of that as @ 
plant food essential? 


10,11,12. The 


thetr food defictenctes in thetr 





srowth, withered and dis- 


m, the third plant fought a losing battle. 
nd new shoots grew only lo dry up and die. 
0 elements but lacking nitrogen, the fourth 


never 


ALL BUT 
BORON 
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Yet with a diet complete ers. 
ninth plant was a u 
last three 


r boron, the orthless 
plants Shou ed 
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l gnarled, deformed 


plant was a miserable specimen. . 
stems, dry yel 
the only element lacking 
grew. 6. Few 
magnesium .. 


shapes, mottled, yellowish leaves, and sparse flow- 
Copper, manganese 
additions to your growing plants’ diet. 
even one of these three—or any of the 
food elements—can spoil your garden’s beauty. 





. hard, shrunken 
low leaves. §, Although calcium was 
in its diet, the Jul th plan 

people realize pi lants n rae 
. yet on a diet complete except for 
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HERE'S DRAMATIC PROOF 


. for you who want lovely lawns and flowers 





STRICTEST SCIENTIFIC CONTROLS were used in 
the greenhouses of the leading University where these tests 
were performed. The plants were grown in clear, washed 
sand; were given only distilled water. The food solution for 
each plant was dripped into its pot from a glass carboy 
above. Here you see the plants at an early stage 
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These twelve petunia plants 
started life all even, in the green- 
houses of a leading University. 
Grown under identical conditions, 
only a difference in diet caused 
their tremendous variation. 

One plant received Vigoro’s 
1l-element “Square Meal’’, Each 
of the others was fed a diet that 
lacked just one of the eleven food 
elements growing things need from 
the soil . and each of these 
failed, partially or completely. 

That’s why it will pay you this 
year to feed VIGORO, the com- 


ay 





plete plant food that supplies ail 
eleven needed food elements in sci- 
entifically balanced proportions. 

Vigoro is the largest-selling 
plant food. More effective than 
ever in its new granular form— 
easier, still safer to apply. Sani- 
tary, odorless; most economical be- 
cause results are sure. 

Order Vigoro now, enough to 
give all your growing things a 
Square Meal—4 pounds per 100 
square feet. You'll be thrilled with 
the beauty this complete food 
brings to your entire garden. 


The NEW granular 


IGORO 


Product of Swift 


A SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 
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SIDELIGHTS 


At last Winter is behind us and we 
- are full of outdoor activity wishing 
there were more hours in the day and 
more days in the week. We wish it were 
possible to sit down with each one of 
you in your home and chat about the en 
thusiasms that you have in this awaken- 
Spring. It is the 


time of seed 
sowing and planting but the gardener has 


ine ot 
also to think always of the future and, 
so, Mr. Roy Mosnat’s reminder of Filling 
a Flower Garden Need is just 
as Dr. MeFarland’s reminders 


as timely 


of the in- 





Cover Illustration..........................+..+.--Marigold: Crown of Gold sistent need of Roses just now. 
Page We are introducing to you some new 
ah a a a ahh BS eared bald as Aaah wa As Whelton ee ean aon ee 183 contributors to THs FLOWER GROWER: 
Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin who bas made 
Gifts from the Bulb Garden (Verse)................-. Huau Finptay 183 the study of herbaceous plants his par- 
ticular hobby has picked out of the hun- 
I PE Ie Te a ener SA Ca ee ere ee . 184 dreds of members of the big family of 
(Photograph by C. H. Thomas Sedum the few essential kinds that will 
RE Ss TN RGD, 55 Sido saveidene oa Seta owed? Dials lane oe EstHer C. Grayson 185 give you a comprehensive understanding 
of this fascinating genus. Anyone ean 
April in Soathern Gardens... .<..6...c8 ccsescans Junta Lester Ditton’ 186 grow Sedums—almost anywhere too. 
Mr. Thurlow Weed is encouraging’ in 
PU RS I oo. a 5 arse Seca ilar aie. bce STEPHEN F. HamBpuin' 187 his article on increasing Delphinium stock 
(Photographs—J. H. McFarland Co.) by cuttings—a method not very com 
Seasonal Glimpses of Nature............ cotta ea la! LAURA FENNER 189 monly practiced in American gardens 
Photograph by the author) the only way in which a grower may be 
ee CHARLES P. REap 189 sure of increasing an individual variety. 
Mr. Robert Ross, a landscape designer 
Filling a Fall Flower Garden Need.................. Roy F. Mosnar 190 in Pennsylvania, has a_ constructive 
(Photographs courtesy Bobbink & Atkins) thought in his suggestions for the use of 
om ae rc cr Dorotuy Bippie 191 nat've plants as a setting for vour house. 
A little bit of originality and freedom 
Some Reflections of a Glad Amateur.................. Connor Hatt 192 from the conventional foundation plant- 
ing will surely be weleomed, and using 
What the Garden Clubs are Doing................ Marion P. Tuomas 193 the natives for the purpose is almost a 
guarantee of their successful growth. 
April Work with Roses.................. ....J. Horace McFartanp 194 Oceasionally the reader has to be 
warned about certain troubles in the way 
ESR ET aR ec ae ee a PY Ee R. F. Kano 195 of insects and diseases that may enter 
into the garden. Sometimes the matter ot 
Some New Garden Books for You................ EstHer C. Grayson 197 these pests is over-stressed and actually 
frightens away the gardeners. 
Propagation of Delphiniums by Cuttings.............. THURLOW WEED 198 However, there are certain plant and 
(Photograph—Jessie Tarbox Beals insect associations that interfere with the 
SU UR NN ee eee, Wiebe dvalavenene C. W. JoHNson 199 gardener’s joy and so if you would keep 
(Photograph by the author) your Spruces trim and healthy think of 
Natives for Plantings Against Your House............... Rosert Ross 200 the aphids that cause the Spruee galls. 
As something of a relief from the 
i shin cad a a ae hee wa Rbk eM ae de ak kd eae 200 routine of work that enters in the garden, 
we are fortunate in having the delightful 
Now’s the Time to Look for Spruce Gall Aphids....... L. J. GAMBRELL 201 verse from Mr. Hugh Findlay, Professor 
(Photographs—Dr, Gambrell) of Horticulture in Columbia University, 
I re ee eee eee 202 who contributed a poem on Roses last 
month and, this month “Gifts From the 
Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary........ ......... C. W. Woop 224 Bulb Garden;” and there are others to 
come. 
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